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n’s Tiles 
— Two Passages in 


Pates, 
STRAY NOTELETS ON HERBS 
No. I. 

I always feel sorry to hear “lamb and mint 
sauce” depreciated in German and French tmpres- 
sions de voyage, when speaking of this favourite 
English dish, for 

“ Then boil the peas, the fragrant mint prepare— 

Be thou, prime joint! not overdone nor rare; 

Concoct the gravy with exceeding care. 

When all is ready, serve—I shall be there: 

I always am!” 
And be the day as “ hot as hot,” Mistress C 
lease to serve it as “hot and hot,” as young 

Reebey’s awful Brighton friend loved her cutlet, 
steak, or toast to be served. The above, of course, 
is meant for that delectable fare lamb with mint 
sauce and green peas; and the poet alluded to 
concludes his “‘ Lines on Lamb” with — 

“ Three slices midway of the leg be mine, 

Then put the rest away—for very fine 
Is cold roast lamb!” 


AND LEAVES. 


And why not agree with him even here? This | 
mint sauce is most probably a remembrance of | 
the bitter herbs eaten with the paschal lamb; 
but it seems strange that such a custom should 
still prevail in England, whilst “the fragrant 
mint” is discarded from foreign cookery alto- 


—" God | 


| man girls ofte 





gether. The peculiar.and pleasant flavour which 
a few fresh (all herbs cannot be used fresh, all | 
° 


vegetables should) stalks of mint will add to green 
peas or new potatoes is mostly odious to foreigners. 
The peculiar species of mint used for this purpose 
is not even to be found in Continental kitchen 
gardens, and I know of a royal English princess 
who had some roots of it sent over on purpose. 

If this recollection and use of mint is not of 
Jewish origin, it is perhaps a Graeco-Roman one. 
Mint (Mentha, L.) was thus called in remem- 
brance of Mentha, the beautiful daughter of 
Kokytos, the god of the stream of woe; everlast- 
ing tributaries of which were the tears of the 
human race,—of Mentha, the beloved one of 
Pluto, changed by Proserpine’s jealousy into the 
plant which bears her euphonious name. Mentha, 
too, loved Pluto; and in remembrance of her, 
young girls were wont to braid their bridal 
wreaths with branches of mint and of the vitex 
(Vitec Agnus castus, L.): under the shade of 
which tree Juno was born, near the river Im- 
brasos (Samos), and in recollection of whose chas- 


| tity virgins crowned their heads with the sacred 
| branches of it. 


Both, mint as well as vitex, were 
superseded by the myrtle—the flower of Venus. 
The bridal dishes, too, were strewn with branches 
of the vitex and shoots of mint; and it is very 
likely that tender juicy lamb was then served— 
“the fragrant mint prepare.” Whether they ate 
green peas with it, [ do not know; neither 
whether or not young love-sick girls of that period 
practised the superstition of a px as-pod containing 
nine peas. The most likely thing as regards the 
use of mint to lamb, peas, pea-soup, and new 


potatoes, is its antiflatulent quality. Some dear 


| old herbalist, or some goodly monk of olden times, 


will have found it ovt, and put it down as a sani- 
tary law. Sunt supe rts sua jura, 


Sweet Gretchen, in Goethe’s Faust, pulling a 
daisy to pieces and asking—“ He loves me”; “ He 
loves me not ’’—will have few followers, it being 
rather difficult work not to miss one of the tender 
white petals; but romantic or sentimental Ger- 
n practise such a love-oracle with 
an acacia-leaf (2 L.). Whilst 
each of the » they will 


»dinta pseudacat 


leaflets is pulled 


| repeat: — 


Er liebt mich 
Von Herzen, 

Mit Schmerzen, 
Ueber alle Massen, 
Kann’s nicht lassen, 
Klein wenig, 

Fast gar nicht. 


He loves me 

From his very heart, 
With pain, 

Above measure, 
Will not leave off, 
Very little, 

Scarcely at all, 


The answer to this love-oracle will, of course, 


be contained in the words accompanying the last 


leaflet taken off: for instance, “ Above measure,” 
“ Very little,” &c. 


In a charming book by the father of that re- 
nowned philologist Max Miiller, the German poet 
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Wilhelm Miiller* (born 1794, died 1827), “ Rome 
and the Romans” (Rum, Romer und Rimerinnen, 
2 vols., Berlin, 1820. There is a copy of it at the 
British Museum, vide “ proof sheets” of the Uni- 
versal Art Catalogue, p. 1427), its genial author, 
who visited Italy in 1818, tells us of a then pre- 
valent fashionable custom, called Far i verde, 
connected with the leaf of the sweet-scented 
—— (Geranium odoratissimum, L.). At the 

ginning of spring a gentleman and a lady, most 
intimate friends or lovers, will make a contract 
called a verde—a kind of the French j’y pense. 
Each party having to carry everywhere, at home 
and abroad, such a fresh geranium leaf; and when 
meeting they have to ask each other, -Avete il 
verde? or, Fate vedere il verde (‘ Have you it?” 
“Let me see it.”) Whereupon the other party 
has to produce a fresh green geranium leaf, and, 
in order to show its freshness, to rub it over a 
white wall or column. If the leaf bas been left 
at home, or does not show the green mark, the 
lady or the gentleman has to give a forfeit, or 
forthwith has to “pay” the punishment the two 
have agreed upon—sweets, kisses, fluwers, sonnets. 
Of course such a “treatise” supposed a most 
intimate acquaintance, or was only concluded 
between lovers. (Vide Rom, Rémer und Rémer- 
innen, ii. 178, 179). 

Does this custom still prevail in Rome at the 
beginning of spring ? 


I think it was Mrs. Hemans who told Sir Wal- 
ter Scott her remarks on the different rustling 
notes of different trees, an observation the great 
poet was particularly struck with. It involun- 





* Wilhelm Miiller was the son of a well-to-do citizen 
of Dessau, and received a very congenial and liberal 
education. In 1812, he went to Berlin to study philo- 
logy and history; took an active part in the German 
war of independence in 1813, after which he returned to 
Berlin in the following year to finish his studies, apply- 
ing himself also assiduously to the study of Old German 
literature and literature in general, Leaving the uni- 
versity in 1817, Miller accompanied Count Sack to 
Rome, spent the summer and winter of 1818 in Albano, 
Rome, and Florence, and, after his return to Berlin in 
1819, published the fruits of his Italian journey—his 
charming work, Rom, Rimer und Rimerinnen. From 
Berlin he was called to his native town as teacher cf the 
classics at the newly established gymnasium, and after- 
wards became librarian of the ducal library there, which 
owes its foundation to this highly-gifted man. His most 
celebrated writings are Die schiine Miillerin (a cyclus), 
and Griechenlieder (Songs of Greece), in which his whole 
individuality as well as his chaste poetical nature are 
depicted. The famous Griechenlieder, which seem to 
owe their origin to the inspiration of a Greek patriot, 
were called forth (1821, 1822) by the Greek war of inde- 
pendence. His writings have been collected in five 
volumes, and many of his songs belong to the most ex- 
quisite specimens of German poetry. Several of his 
poems have become national property, and are sung by 
the German people all over the world without their 
knowing the sweet poet’s name! 





tarily reminds one of the prophesying oaks of the 
grove of Egeria, near Rome. But besides this, 
the Hellens (the Romans?) prophesied by in- 
scribing letters, signs, or words on fig or willow- 
leaves: throwing such inscriptions into the air, 
collecting those which the wind did not carry 
away, and putting their letters or signs together 
for the oracle in question. This was the so-called 
Botanomantia, bringing to one’s mind the sortes 
of the Romans and the Bible-pricking of the 
Middle Ages. Instead of leaves Tacitus (De situ, 
moribus populisque Germania, chap. x.) describes 
such an oracle with branches and twigs, as prac- 
tised by the old Germans; and a superstition of 
a somewhat similar character is still not uncom- 
mon in the north of Germany. When somebody 
is afflicted by a severe disease (Sucht), a person 
(generally an old woman of either sex) initiated 
in this kind of witchcraft, will go and gather 
twigs from seven different trees (the ash® is the 
only one I know of) before sunrise, which, with 
some cabalistic words of course, invoking the 
name of the Holy Trinity, are thrown into a basin 
of spring water. Those branches (each of them 
denoting a particular disease, Sucht) which remain 
floating on the top of the water show the diseases 
the person afflicted is suffering from. The super- 
stition, which is still largely practised in the 
north, is the so-called Suchten brechen (breaking 
the diseases). Hermann Kinpr. 
Germany. 


BALLADS AND BROADSIDES. 


There is, perhaps, a species of literary labour 
not sufficiently pursued, although calculated te 
impart useful and important services to topo- 
graphy and antiquities; and especially the authors 
of county histories would be much assisted by 
the works referred to—collections of legends, bal- 
lads, and broadsides. There are to my knowledge 
but few of these publications, and I hope to in- 
duce others to undertake similar compilations by 
an account of “ Palatine Anthology ; a Collection of 
Ancient Poems and Ballads relating to Lancashire 
and Cheshire, edited by J. U. Halliwell, Esq., 
F.R.S., &c., for Private Circulation only, 4to, 
London, 1850.” The impression was strictly 
limited to one hundred and ten copies. These 
circumstances and its price, as Mr. Harland ob- 
served in the preface to his collection, placed it 
beyond the reach of most ballad-loving people, 
and not a copy is now procurable. 

CoNnTENTS : — ; 

Song of Lady Bessy—The Princess Elizabeth, 
after wife of King Henry VII. 

* A friend suggests that they probably will be the 
ash, the oak, the birch, the pine, the walnut-tree, the 
beech, the witch-elm—all of them being sacred trees with 
the old Germans in different parts of Germany. 

‘ 
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“The edition of Lady Bessy, by Thomas Heywood, 
Esq., exhibits how much learning and taste can be dis- 
played on these antique relics.”—Pref. 

“This song has been criticised by Sir H. Nicolas in his 
valuable Introduction to the Household Expenses of Eli- 
zabeth of York, analysed by Miss Strickland in her Life 
of that queen, and too briefly commented upon by Mr. 
Halliwell.” —See The Earls of Derby and the Verse 
Writers and Poets of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
turies, by Thomas Heywood, Esq., F.S.A. Printed for 
fhe Chetham Society, 1853. 

Amicia.—A ballad relating to a famous dispute 
between two Cheshire knights, Sir Peter Leyces- 
ter and Sir Thomas Mainwaring, about the legi- 
timacy of Amicia, daughter of Hugh Lupus. 

This “new ballad, made of a high and mighty con- 
troversy,” &c., 1673 (from the Ashmolean MSS., No. 860, 
mt. art. 1, and No. 836, art. 183), has recently been 
printed in “ Tracts written in the Controversy respecting 
the Legitimacy of Amicia, Daughter of Hugh Cyveliok, 
Earl of Chester, A.D. 1673-1679, by Sir Peter Leycester, 
Bart., and Sir Thomas Mainwaring, Bart. Reprinted 
from the Collection at Peover. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by William Beamont, Esq. Printed for the 
Chetham Society, 1869.” 

“ The Amicia Tracts, though professedly only of Che- 
shire interest, have an interest for all antiquaries; and 
in reprinting them as he has done, Mr. Beamont has con- 
ferred an obligation on all genealogical students; and 
when we consider Amicia’s position, and the greatness of 
her descendants, it is clear that the controversy here 
published is one calculated to enlist the sympathies of a 
very wide circle of readers.” —“ WV. & Q.” 4 8, vi. 18. 


The Chetham Library.— 

“ The following ballad, in the Lancashire dialect, con- 
tains an account of a holiday trip to see the ‘ curiosities,’ 
and is characteristic of the provincial manners. It is 
here taken from a copy preserved by Hone” [in The 
Year Book|. These curiosities have been removed, to 
the credit of the institution. 


Tom of Chester.—This paper was read at the 
meeting of the British Archeological Association 
at Chester, in August, 1849, 

“Mr. Macaulay, in his recent History of England, 
complains of the obligation of quoting what he terms 
‘nauseous balderdash.” The complaint is made with the 
ardour and enthusiasm of a graceful scholar, yet it oc- 
curs to me, that had he possessed a little more experience 
in the best sources of antiquarian information, he would 
have known that the richest ore is frequently concealed 
beneath the most repulsive surface. If I remember 
rightly, it was permitted me to point out at a former 
meeting of this Association that a passage in King Lear, 
the second greatest tragedy in the English or any other 
language, would be best illustrated by a few lines from 
the renowned History of Tom Thumb—worse balderdash, 
I can assure Mr. Macaulay, than any quoted in the 
pages of his eloquent work. Can I say more to defend 
myself from the imputation of desiring to trifle away the 
time of this meeting in my anxiety to introduce to notice 
a little tract, entitled The New and Diverting History 
q. Tom of Chester, containing his witty pranks, jests, 

¢.; only one copy of which (I believe) is known to 
exist, without date, but printed in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. This is the earliest merriment 
bearing the name of any individual supposed to belong 
to this town with which I am acquainted ; but I suspect, 
from the circumstance of having met with many of the 


anecdotes and jests elsewhere, it is merely a collection 
| of earlier productions made up to please the good 
Cestrians.” 

The Pennilesse Pilgrimage. — The following 
curious extracts are taken from the Workes of 
John Taylor, the Water Poet, fol., London, 1630. 
All the writings of this honest waterman are 
distinguished by their extreme quaintness and 
curiosity, and the portion now given is no excep- 
tion to that character. [They will be found in 
pp. 125-7 of the original edition, and also the 
reprint of the Spenser Society, 1869. ]} 

An excellent new ballad, intitl’d The Unfor- 
tunate Love of a Lancashire Gentleman and the 
hard Fortune of a Fair Young Bride. Tune, 
“ Come, follow my love.” 


Jone O' Greenfield's Ramble.— 


A curious and popular Lancashire song [Samuel Bam- 
ford, in his Walks, &c., says it is not Lancashire at all, 
but Cheshire }, said to be more than a century old. It is 
here taken from Mr. Dixon’s Ancient Poems, p. 217, who 
says “it is the oldest Lancashire song the editor has 
been able to procure, as well as one of the most popular ; 
and from its being witty without being vulgar, has ever 
been a favourite with all classes of society.” [This is 
printed in Harland’s Ballads and Songs of Lancashire, 
from Bell's Songs and Ballads of the English Peasantry. 


The Old Man Outwitted.— 

A curious metrical tale, popular in the North of Eng- 
land. It was probably written about the middle of the 
last century, but the earliest copy of it I have seen 
is in a chap-book not more than fifty years old. We 
cannot say much for the poetry, but the incidents are by 
no means ungraceful. Some copies lay the scene at 
Cambridge, and some near York. 

“ Tt’s of an ancient farmer near Chester did dwell, 

Whose name at the present I mean not to tell; 
He had an only daughter, both charming and fair, 
She quickly was drawn into Cupid's snare.” 


The Prophecy of Nixon.— 


Nixon’s reputation has endured to the present day, 





} and the illustrious Samuel Weller condescends to allude 





to his history: “ Vell, now,” said Sam, “ you ve been a 
prophecyin’ avay wery fine, like a red-faced Nixon, as 
the sixpenny books gives picturs on.” Some copies add 
the following prediction, kindly supplying the facts of 
their fulfilment. Thus, the “favorite of a king” alludes 
to the assassination of the Duke of Buckingham by Felton ; 
the “ men of the north who sold precious biood ” are the 
Scots; the “noble warrior” was the Duke of Montrose ; 
the physical troubles at “the departure of a great man’s 
soul” allude to the storm which occurred at the death of 
Cromwell; and the event of the spots and fire, to the 
Plague and Fire of London. 

Epitaph for Jane Foxe-—From a MS. of the 
sixteenth century. 

Love Verses, Chester, 1576.—From a MS. of 
the sixteenth century. 

Mrs. Phebe Harpur.— 

The following lines are extracted from a collection of 
poems made by Randal Holme early in the seventeenth 
century, and preserved in Harl, MSS. in the British 
Museum : — 


“Upon the name of M™ Phebe Harpur, daughter to 
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Mr Henry Harpur of Chester, who dyed 1639.” [It be- 
gins thus | : — 

“ Phabe, thy name and nature well agree, 

The moone is changed, death hath eclipsed thee.” 

Sarah Soley of Chester.—¥ rom Holme’s Collec- 
tions, Harl. MSS. 

Cheshire May Song.—Kindly communicated to 
the editor by George Ormerod, Esq., of Sedbury 
Park, Gloucestershire. 

We may refer the reader for observations on the chief 
rural customs of the county to the first volume of Mr. 
Ormerod’s excellent J/istory of Cheshire. These verses 
are a selection from a series sent from High Legh, in 
Cheshire, to Mr. Ormerod by a lady resident there in 


1827. She mentioned that the series of stanzas is widely | 
extended to suit all classes of persons that may require | 


to be addressed: the rural minstrels occasionally impro- 
vise in a style corresponding to what is here given.” 
Compare “ Songs of Trades,” or “ Songs for the People,” 
in Disraeli’s Curiosities, 

In Harland’s Collection is printed also, New May Song, 
ii., called also The Basiers, said to have been written 
by a Swinton man. Cfr. Chambers’s Book of Days 
(p. 547), in which both these songs appeared; and on 
the name “ Basier,” “ N. & Q.,” 3°¢ 8. ii, 305, 457. 

The Earls of Chester.—T,ne following poem is 
entitled, by an early transcriber, “ Certeine Verses 
said to be made by Richard Bostock of Tatten- 
hall, Gent., ... .” 

“ Bostock’s verses on the Earls of Chester afford an 
example of a production very curious in its way, but 
requiring an excess of illustration almost beyond its 
value. The student will, notwithstanding, be pleased to 
have the opportunity of referring to it. A similar ob- 
servation will apply to the poem on the Stanley family 
[immediately following the former]. This latter poem 
may be considered in every respect the most curious in 
the collection, and if it were minutely examined, would 
be found to possess an historical value.”— Pref. 


The Stanley Poem.— 


“The most antient metrical account of the Stanleys, 
Earls of Derby,” observes Mr, T. Heywood, “is contained 
in some uncouth rhymes supposed to have been written 


about the year 1562 by Thomas Stanley, Bishop of Sodor | 


and Man, and son of that Sir Edward Stanley who, for 
his valour at Flodden, was created Lord Monteagle. 


Only two early copies are known to exist. One, which | 


is imperfect, is contained in MS. Harl. 541. The other, 
here first printed and hitherto unnoticed, is from a MS. of 


the sixteenth century preserved in the Bodleian Library, | 


and will, I think, be found on examination to be earlie1 
in diction than the copy in the British Maseum. The 
reader is referred to Mr. Heywood’s work on the Earls of 
Derby [that privately printed], and to Mr. Ormerod’s 
“Stanley Legend” im Nichols’s Collectanea, vol. vii. 
[afterwards reprinted for private circulation. Cfr. The 
Journal of the Brit. Archeological Association, vol. vii. } 

Sir W. Stanley's Garland.—This garland, so 
highly and deservedly popular in the North of 
England, is described in a work by Thomas Hey- 
wood, Esq., on The Earls of Derby, and the Verse 
Writers and Poets of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries, 4to, 1825, p. 29; or, The Stanley Papers, 
printed for the Chetham Society, Part 1, 1853. 

“ The original edition,” observes Mr. Heywood, “ has 
a woodcut of its hero with a staff under his arm, a gaily 





cocked hat upon his head, and one arm extended; but 

whether to point to a ship in the distance, or for the pur- 

pose of giving additional emphasis to the song he is 

evidently singing, is doubtful. The superscription to 

this effigy runs thus: ‘Sir William Stanley’s Garland, 

containing his twenty-one vears’ travels through most 
| parts of the world, and his safe return to Latham Hall,’ ” 
Mr. Heywood justly adds that, although the writer com- 
mits the grossest anachronisms, yet his stanzas are not 
devoid of interest. It is evident that the Dr. Dee here 
referred to is the son Arthur, who was appointed physi- 
cian to the Czar of Russia. The noble wanderer traverses 
countries the most remote, and — 

“ Into Russia he needs must go, 

To visit the emperor and his queen ; 

One Dr. Dee he met with there, 

Which doctor was born at Manchester, 

Who knew Sir William Stanley well, 

Tho’ he had not seen him for many a year.” 

Rules for Bell-ringers.— 

These rules are painted on the wall of the belfry im 
St. John’s church, Chester. The church is situated on 
the outside of the city walls, but is the most ancient 
religious foundation there: an old legend relating that 
King Ethelred, who had intended such a work, dreamed 
that he saw St.John the Baptist, who told him to com- 
mence on that spot of ground where he should first see a 
| white hind, and that, in consequence, here the king 
| erected his church. In 987 Ethelred, Earl of Mercia, 

founded a collegiate church here, which was repaired ia 

1057 by Earl Leofric. The following rhymes are painted 

in distemper, in Old English letters, with an ornamental 

border, bearing the date a.p. 1687. Aubrey relates that 
it was usual in his time for gentlemen to amuse them- 
selves with an hour’s exercise at bell-ringing. This 
fondness for bell-ringing, and the constant way in which 
they were heard at all times, gave England the name of 

“the Ringing Island.” (Kindly communicated by F, 

W. Fairholt, Esq.) 

“ Palatine Garland; being a Selection of Bal- 
lads and Fragments supplementary to the Palatine 
Anthology,” would extend this paper beyond 
proper limits. SIBLIOTHECAR. CHETHAM, 


BURNS AT BROWNHGILL INN, 


Here Burns, as is well known, was only too 
often found in the evenings, and here it is also 
known that he allowed his muse a licence which 
we can believe that he regretted at the close of his 
| life. The panes of glass in the window contained 
proofs of mental obliquity, of which his best 
friends were ashamed. These panes, on which 
the poetry had been scribbled, were taken out by 
the late Sir Charles Granville Stuart-Menteth, 
Bart., of Closeburn ; and I have only lately learned 
| the fate which hus jastly overtaken them. The 
late Sir James Stuart-Menteth of Mansfield, im 
Ayrshire, was a warm admirer of the poet, and 
jealous of everything that might injure his re- 
putation, Aware that the box in which his father 
had got the panes — was in his possession, 
| he examined it, and destroyed the glass, that at 
| no future period it should be possible to give the 
| poetry to the world. This was communicated to 
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a friend of mine by Sir James a short time before | “It is a mistake to suppose that the hawthorn-tree 


his death. He died Feb. 27, 1870. I may also 
refer to the spring, which is still there, where the 
poet tempered the “ barley bree ” with its cooling 
waters, like Horace of old (Od. 11. xi. 18) : — 
“ Quis puer ocius 
Restinguet ardentis Falerni 
Poeula pretereunte lympha ? ” 

This spring has an additional interest by being 
known from time immemorial as “My Lady's 
Well,” no doubt from having been sacred in old 
Catholic times to the Virgin Mary, though our 
stern Presbyterianism has long ago caused the fact 
to be forgotten. It is within a few hundred yards 
of the site of “ Kirkpatrick churchyard,” the chief 
church in Dumfriesshire dedicated to St. Patrick, 
there being several others with an agnomen to 
it to distinguish it from the church in Close- 
burn parish. Within the last hundred years 
“ruin’s merciless ploughshare has passed o’er” 
both church and graveyard, though its site is still 
distinguished by a greener sward, where the dust 
of former generations rests. The well was shaded 
by a beautiful tree, but within the last few years 
a woodman arose “ who knew not Joseph,” and I 
am sorry to say that the tree has fallen under his 
cruel axe. It is curious to find in all ages this 
feeling of reverence for trees which have over- 
shadowed those who are regarded as the illustri- 
ous of the earth. 

In Pliny (HZ. N. xvi. 85, 1 ed. Lemaire) we 
hear of the olive-trees and myrtle planted by 
Scipio Africanus the Elder at his villa of Liter- 
num (3" 8. xii. 499) being, still in existence two 
hundred and fifty years after his death. In one 
(1, 71) of his letters “To a Female Friend,” 
Wilhelm Von Humboldt has the following very 
beautiful passage on trees :— . 

“Trees have about them something beautiful and at- 
tractive even to the fancy, since they cannot change their 
places, are witnesses of all the changes that take place 
around them; and as some reach a great age, they be- 
come, as it were, historical monuments, and like our- 
selves they have a life growing and passing awavy—not 
being inanimate and unvarying like the fields and rivers. 
One sees them passing through various stages, and at 
last step by step approaching death, which makes them 
still more like ourselves.” 


As I have referred above to a tree connected 
with Burns, there is another which has a special 
interest from its connection with a different period 
of his life, the last sad days he spent at Brow. 
My attention has been drawn to it by Mr. James 
Seott of Clarencefield, to whom I have already 
referred in a former note (4% S. v. 375), and to 
whom I was indebted for some interesting informa- 
tion respecting Mr. and Mrs. Burnie. In a com- 
munication which I have received from him he 
corrects a mistake into which [ had fallen in my 
former note respecting its position. He says:— 


under which Burns delighted to sit overshadowed the 
cottage in which he lived; its place was just about half- 
way between the inn and the well. A small hillock on 
the merse turf still marks the spot where it overshadowed 
the stone table, resembling a very large grinding-stone, 
but thicker and larger than those used by farmers. This 
stone table had been supported by part of the stem of an 
oak-tree, but when I first saw it in 1843 the wooden 
support had given way, and the stone, by its great 
weight, had nearly half sunk into the soft sea-sand. The 
tree appeared to be very aged, but not in a thriving con- 
dition, I thought this arose from the heavy mass of 
stone pressing the roots. Around the stone and tree were 
mounds asif the remains of a building with merse sods, 
or, at all events, seats formed of the merse, which is very 
easily cut,’ 

table to which Mr. Scott refers is 
particularly interesting from an anecdote, which I 
shall give in a future note, respecting the early 
career of the great Lord Mansfield. It witnessed 
the start in life of the latter, 1724, and the closing 
days of the former in 1796. 

Cravrurp Tart RAMAGE. 
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ne stone 


LETTER OF SIR W. SHARPE. 

The following letter appears worthy of preser- 
vation, and may be interesting to the readers of 
“N. & Q.” I extract it from a small volume 
entitled God ts in the Generation of the Righteous, 
which contains various details, reminiscences, and 
letters of the family of Baird of Auchmudden. 
It is by one of their descendants, and is sold by 
Nisbet, London, for the benefit of that excellent 
institution, the Cripples’ Home, Henrietta Street, 
Portman Square, London. 

The letter is from Sir William Sharpe of Stony- 
hill, son of the murdered archbishop, and written 
a few days after that lamentable event. It is 
addressed to Sir James Baird, created High 
Sheriff of Banff in 1664 “on account of his ex- 
treme loyalty and great qualities of mind.” He 
was, it appears, no less eminent for piety. 

“St. Andrews, May 10, 1679. 
“ Half an hour after the receipt of yours. 

“ Honored Sir.—This horrid and stupendous murder 
has so confounded me that I am not able to give a suit- 
able return to your excellent and kind letter. 

“What I have learned of that execrable deed is, that 
on Friday the 2nd of this instant my worthy father 
crossed the water, lay at Kennoway all night, and next 
morning set out for St. Andrews, Being two miles off, 
twenty-seven of these villanous regicides had a full view 
of the coach; but not finding the opportunity, divided 
into three parties, which took up the three ways he could 
take homewards. Nine of them assault the coach within 
two miles of this place by discharging their pistols and 
securing his servants. The coachman drove on for half 
a mile, until one of his horses was wounded in three 
places, and the postillion wounded in the hand. Then 


they fired several shots at the coach, and commanded 
mv dearest father to come out, which he said he would, 
When he had come out (not being yet wounded), he 
said, ‘Gentlemen, I beg my life.’ 
betrayer of the cause of Christ.’ 


‘No, bloody villain, 
‘Then,’ said he, ‘I ask 











none for myself, but have mercy on my poor child’ (his 
eldest daughter was in the coach with him—Ed*), and 
holding out his hand to ene of them to get his, that he 
would spare his child, he cut him in the wrist ; and fall- 
ing down upon his knees, and holding up his hands, he 
prayed that God would forgive them, and begging mercy 
for his sins from his Saviour, they murdered him by 
sixteen great wounds in his back and head, and one 
above his left eye, three in his left hand when he was 
holding them up, and a scar with a shot in his back above 
the right breast, which was found to be powder. After 
this damnable deed they took out some papers out of his 
pocket, robbed my sister and their servants of all their 
papers, gold, and money; and one of these hellish rascals 
cut my sister in the thumb when she held him by the 
bridle, begging her father’s life. 

“God, of His infinite mercy, support this poor family 
under this dreadful and unsupportable loss and stroke ; 
and give us to know why God is thus angry with us, and 
earnestly to beg not (Sic) not to consume us in His 
wrath, but that now His anger may cease, and that he 
may be at peace with us through the blood of a reconciled 
Saviour, and also may have pity upon this poor distressed 
Church ; and that he may be the last sacrifice for it, as 
he is the first Protestant martyr bishop in such a way. 

“ Dear Sir, as my worthy father had always a kind- 
ness and particular esteem for yourself, son, and family, 
so I hope you will be friendly to his son, who shall ever 
continue, worthy Sir, your and yours most faithful humble 
servant “W. SHARPE. 

“* My humble service to your son, and his lady, and all 
the family. 

“On Saturday next is the funeral.” 


S. M.S. 


Tne tATe Mr. Caartes Dickens.—In the 
early days of Mr. Dickens's fame, some illnatured 

rson pretended to foretel that, as he went up 
ike a rocket, so he would come down like a 
stick. But the words are not the churl’s own. 
Tom Paine said of Mr. Burke, that ‘as he rose 
like a rocket, he fell like the stick.” B. 


Dotuesors Hati.—It may interest Dr. Ro- 
GERS and other admirers of the works of Charles 
Dickens to mention that the original of Dothe- 
boys Hall is in existence at Bowes, a large melan- 
choly-looking village distant some five miles from 
Barnard Castle. Bowes is also the scene of Mal- 
let's pathetic ballad “ Edwin and Emma,” con- 
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country towns and rural scenery in England in his 


| novels, some of which he has named, and left 


cerning which is the following entry in the Re- | 


gister :- 

“ Rodger Wrightson, jun., and Martha Railton, both of 
Bowes, buried in one grave. He died in a fever, and upon 
tolling his passing bell, she cry’d out my heart is broke, 
and in a few hours expired, purely (“supposed ” inter- 
lined in a different hand) thro’ love, March 15, 1715, 
aged about 20 years each.” 

The Inn at Barnard Castle mentioned by your 
correspondent Dr. Rocers at p. 88 of the pre- 
sent volume of “N. & Q.” is the King’s Head, 
one of the best country hostelries in the North of 
England, and is also spoken of in Nicholas Nickleby | 
by poor Newman Noggs as renowned for good 

e; and be it recorded also, that the original of 
John Browdie yet flourishes. Unquestionably 
Dickens must have intended to describe many 


| others to be discovered by the reader's ingenuity, 


In the Pickwick Papers, for instance, Ipswich and 
Bury St. Edmund's are mentioned by their usual 
names, whilst Sudbury, at no great distance, is 
aptly styled Eatanswill. In Barnaby Rudge he 
has made us familiar with Chigwell; but where 
is the town in which Mrs. Jarley exhibited the 
wonders of her wax-work show? where is the 
country, in the Old Curiosity Shop, through which 
the old man and Little Nell journey ? and where 
is the beautiful old church supposed to be, in 
which eventually they find a quiet resting-place ? 
Joun PickForp, M.A, 

Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster. 

“Gop save THE K1ne.”—Much has been written 
respecting the authorship of the words and music 
of this anthem, but I do not recollect that any 
one has pointed out the resemblance of the tune 
to that of “ Franklin is fled away,” which is to be 
found in Chappell’s Popular Music of the Olden 
Time. The earlier notes of both are identical.’ 

Unepa. 

Philadelphia. 

Masonic Marks on Otp Bruriprnes.—There 
are a great number of these on stones of the older 
Hindu “ Prag,” which were used centuries after- 
wards by the Mahomedans in constructing the 
edifices of Iliabiz, now called Allahabad. I made 
a large collection of these some years since, but 
unfortunately it was lost. Among these marks 
were various forms of the triangle and double 
triangle, and likewise the trisula, which latter 
however may have been of a strictly religious 
character. Sr. 


Ancient Foruvuta. — The following lines are 
written in an ancient hand in a blank space at 
the end of Cronica a Prima Inhabitatione Britonum 
ad Annum 9 Edw. III.:— 

“ That that i am possessid of that i am suer i haue. 

Phat that i leue to Gtreue mé that may i craue. 

That that i deale wyth my hand that shall i fynde. 

That that i leaue to myne executors that ciimyth 

behynde, 


Then follow in a different, and perhaps earlier, 


hand,— 

“ That eate and drincke I am suer I haue. 
That that I leaue to untrew mé t may I crave. 
Chat deale wt my hand y* shall I fynd. 
Phat leave to myn executors ciimyth behynd. 


Cotton. MS. Domitian, A. xii. f. 54. 
Ponsonby A. Lyons. 


A Nationat Marcu.—Is the following note 
known to our historians of English music ?— 

“No, 136.—An ordinance by the King to reform the 
National March, corrupted by time and the negligence 

[* The resemblance is noticed in Mr. Chappell’s 
work, See vol. i. p. 369.—Epb.] 
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of the drummers, and to restore its ancient gravity to one ! 


constant measure, to be observed and beaten by all Eng- 
lish drummers. March 16, 1633.” 

This note is a newspaper cutting from a work 
lately published, perhaps the last work relating to 
the city of London. Wek 


Srerne’s Daventer.—In The Atheneum of 
June 18 there appeared under this heading an 
article in which, among the rest, we are told— 

“In the ‘ Inventaire des Archives communales d’Alby’ 
it is written, ‘ Le mariage était forcé, urgent ; car alors la 
loi autorisait la recherche de \a paternité.’ Whether this 
refers to the minority of the bridegroom and paternal 
opposition, or the unwillingness of the bride's mother to 
consent to the match, we cannot say.” 

How any one acquainted with the French 
tongue can fail to detect the meaning of the phrase 
in question is truly marvellous; itis as obvious as 
if the writer had crudely told us— 

“Mademoiselle Sterne était déja & l'époque de son 
mariage en chemin de devenir mére.” 

OvrtIs. 

Risely, Beds. 

Sruon Taprertit.— 

A well-known figure, or part of the figure, of aman. . . 
his reft legs and thighs .... The accident which brought 
him low took place during the riots of 1780.” — Lamb's 
Decay of the Beggars. 

Could the late Mr. Dickens have had this pas- 
sage unconsciously in his mind when he imagined 
the end of Mr. Tappertit ? 

J. Wirxrys, B.C.L. 


Querics. 


Aw AMERICANISM.—In Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land a thunderstorm is frequently called a thunder- 
gust, although entirely unaccompanied by wind. 
Is this expression in use in any part of England ? 

UNEDA. 

Philadelphia. 

Biear.—Is there any French family bearing 
this surname ; and if so, are they supposed to 
derive from the Scotch Biggars ? C. S. K. 

Bowtes Famity.—Can any one inform me 
whether there are any surviving descendants of 
the Bowles family, sometime resident at Ashlands, 
Hants? There is a tablet in Boarhunt church to 
Mary Bowles of Ashlands, who died July 28, 


is also the equivalent for a hill. 


“ Corporation of Horse-Breeders, County of Downe. 

“At a Meeting of the said Corporation, at Hillsbo- 
rough [Co. Down}, on Monday, y* 20” day of July, 1767, 
Simon Isaac, Esq", being Governor, Hugh Reilly, of 
Cruisetown, in the County of Meath, Esq’, was unani- 
mously elected a Free-man of the said Corporation. In 
testimony whereof, the seal of the Corporation is here~ 
unto affixed, and signed by the Gov", the day and year 
above-mentioned.” 

Can you oblige me with, or tell me where to 
find, any particulars of this corporation, which, 
as would appear from the date on the seal, ori- 
ginated in the year 1733? Is it extant? or, if 
not, when did it cease ? ABHBA, 


Diet or tHE Roman Sotprery.—Dr. Doran, 
in his Table Traits, says at p. 42 :— 

“ Despite what Virgil says of oats, the Roman soldiery, 
for many years, bad no better food than gruel made 
from oatmeal, and sharpened for the appetite by a little 
vinegar.” 

It is not from mere curiosity that I ask through 
your medium what authority he has for this state- 
ment, but really for an important connection which 
it must have with an inquiry in which I am at 
present engaged. M. D. 


Dun as A Locat Prerrx.—In many guide 
books and in other works which treat of the topo- 
graphy of the British Isles, the word Dun, a 
hill or eminence, is usually spoken of as British or 
Celtic. Having some acquaintance with the Teu- 
tonic languages, and also with northern names, 
I fail to perceive why, if the word be Celtic, it 
should so frequently form the prefix to a Danish 
or Norwegian — name. May I beg that some 
of your correspondents learned on the subject will 
kindly favour me with the evidence on which this 
term is attributed to the Celts ; or, in case this 
may be sustained, in what manner it found its 
way to the Anglo-Saxon ? Dun in that language 
Ewa Marsa. 
Western Villas, Maida Hill. 


ApMIRAL ARTHUR Forrest.—In one of Black- 
woods Magazines there is an article referring to 


| the raising to the peerage of Admiral Arthur 


1800, aged thirty-six years; and to her husband, | 


William Bowles, who died Sept. 9, 1824. After 
his death, it would appear that the mansion was 
pulled down. But my inquiry is for some par- 
ticulars of a member of the family who went out 
to India as an officer about 1784, or perhaps at 
even a later period. H. pe Ess. 


Corporation or Horse-Breepers, Co. Down. 


I have now before me a parchment certificate to 
this effect :— 


} 


Forrest about the year 1770. Can any of your 
readers kindly assist me, and give me the date of 
the magazine in question P A. R. F. 


Founerat Sratistics.—Can any one inform me 
of a work on funeral statistics—(1) respecting 
any societies for conducting funerals; (2) infor- 
mation as to any government or other control ; 
(2) tables of charges, &c. ; (4) the general regula- 
tions as to burial-places? Dr. E, ALEXOVILS, 

Guovucester CastLe.—Can any of your cor- 
respondents inform me of the site of the city of 
Gloucester Castle? In the Eastgate Street, under- 
neath the first floor of premises occupied by a 
Mr. Hobbs, and known as the “Tam o’ Shanter ” 
beer and eating-house, is a passage called Castle 
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Entry, and it was stated to me by an old resident 
that the “Tam o’ Shanter” and the adjoining 


premises, the “ Saracen’s Head ” inn, constituted | 


& portion of the old castle, and that there is still 
@ subterraneous passage communicating from these 
premises to the cathedral. The cellar belonging to 
the “Tam o’ Shanter” is arched, and pp ATAances 
generally seem to indicate that it and buildings 
contiguous to it are of great antiquity. It was 
mentioned to me that at one time the floor of the 
cellar (in which, about forty years since, a large 
iron chest was discovered locked) was level with 
the street, which is now probably twelve feet 
above it; and it would seem that, independently 
of its being the reputed site of the castle, its his- 
torical associations are interesting. One of the 


Gloucester historians informs us that, at the time | 


of the great persecution of the Jews, it was a 
synagogue, and that a Jewish youth was crucified 
y am after enduring the frightful torture of having 
boiling wax poured into his ears. I have never yet 
heard whether the old buildings in the Eastgate 
Street have engaged the attention of the Arche- 
ological Society, although it seems that on pulling 
down an old building adjacent to the “ Saracen’s 
Head ” inn some fine specimens of tesselated pave- 
ment and other curious antiquities were dis- 
covered. INQUISITIVE. 


Kensineton Votunterrs.—Can you direct me 
to any description of “ the Presentation of Colours 
to the Kensington Volunteers”? My copy be- 
longed to the bandmaster, and I was enabled to 
identify nearly all those who appear in the picture 
by the independent testimony of three octogena- 
rian friends, old parishioners of Kensington. 

An OLD KENSINGTONIAN, 


MS. Prayer or ArcusisHorp Wu. Kryve.— 
“ A Prayer made by Mr. William King, Minister 
of St. Warbourgh, Dublin,” was in the possession 
of the late Dr. Bliss, and was sold (in 1853?) 
amongst his MSS. (lot 182), being bound up 
with some Metrical Psalms by Thos. Parnell 
(Cotton’s Fasti Eccles. Hib., vy. 25). Can any 
reader of “N. & Q.” kindly inform me into whose 
possession this MS. has passed ? * C. 8. K. 


Latin Common PRAYER AND Biste.—Is there 
any edition older than Bagster’s of the Latin 
Prayer and Bible in one volume— printed, I mean, 
as one volume—like so many of the older English 
quartos, and the little “Edinburgh twelvemo.” ? 
If so, is the Bible the Vulgate or Junius and Tre- 
melius, and the Common Prayer Haddon or 
Durel ? ; Q. 


” 


THe “Man or Ross.”—On that part of the 
wall of the market-place at Ross which faces the 


» It was purchased by the late Mr. Boone, the book- 
seller, for 5s. 6d.—Ev. } 


! 

| house formerly inhabited by John Kyrle is a mono. 
| gram said by a local guide-book to signify “[ 
love King Charles from the heart,” and to ‘have 
been placed there by Kyrle’s order. I should be 
glad to know if this is correct. The principal 
letter is somewhat of the shape of a letter L 
turned upside down, its lower end bifurcating into 
an A. The letter C is attached to the stem of 
the first letter, and at the bottom of the whole ig 
the figure of a heart. I enclose a sketch for the 
editor's inspection. MILVERTOx, 


Miniature Parnrers.— Would your corre- 
spondents give me references to the history of the 
early miniature painters of England ? 

Joun Preeor, Jey. 

A Murpny.—Can any reader of “N. &Q.” 
inform me why potatoes are designated by the 
lower classes “ murphies” ? The question has 
often been put to me. Of course I am aware that 
this valuable vegetable was first introduced into 
Ireland by Sir Walter Raleigh. Is it probable 
that the man who originally planted the potato in 
Ireland was named Murphy?* Garo. Rayxm. 


OxMANTOWN GREEN, Dunirn.—Holinshed gives 
a description of a remarkable hole or layby within 
this locality, reaching two miles under the earth, 
in old times frequented by a notorious thief 
called — 

“ Scaldbrother, and therein he would hide all the bag 
and baggage he could pilfer. This lusty youth, however, 
came to grief. and was hung on a gallows which, ia 
derision of those who chased him, he would now and then 
run under, which standeth very nigh his cave.” 

Can any of your Dublin readers, antiquaries of 
Oxmantown, Stoney Batter, or Grange Gorman, 
throw any light on this strange tale of Holin- 
shed’s, and give any information as to whether 
any traces of this remarkable cave still exist? 

H. H. 

Portsmouth. 


Prasyn.— Will some one give me the full 


meaning of this word ? M. G. 


Rev. Wa. Trottore.—In the obituary of the 
Gent. Magazine I find the name of Rev. W. Trol- 
lope, M.A., late of Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
and incumbent of St. Mary Green Ponds, Tas- 
mania, who died March 23, 1863, aged sixty-four. 
Is this Tasmanian clergyman the same as Rev. 
W. Trollope, of Pembroke College, who is author 
of The Death of Athaliah, a drama, and other 
poems, 184] ? R. Ines. 





[* In Hotten’s Slang Dictionary, it is conjectured that 
this word is from the Irish national liking for potatoes, 
Murphy being a common surname amongst the Irish.— 


Ep. | 
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Queries with Answers. 


Puzztrs.—Pray where should I find the cipher 
puzzle to which Professor Whewell wrote the 
clever answer? for I am doubtful whether the 
following is correct : — 

“ You 0 a 0 I 0 for thee, 
Oh 0 no 0 but 0 for me, 
But my 0 your 0 one 6 go, 
Till you de 0 the 0 you 0 so.” 


| 


Irish PARLIAMENT.—Are the records of the 


| transactions of the Parliament held in Dublin in 


1689, commonly called “ King James’s Irish Par- 
liament,” to be found preserved in any collection 
of MSS.? I have always heard that the minutes 
of that Parliament were burned by order of the 
first Williamite Irish Parliament held after the 
flight of James IL. from Ireland, and that their 


| destruction was effected by the hands of the com- 


} mon 


I should be glad to have, also, the answer to 


the present Bishop of Winchester’s puzzle, which 
appeared in print somewhere about 1808. 
SEEKER. 
[We subjoin two versions of Professor Whewell’s 
puzzle from Charades and Enigmas, collected by a Cantab. 
1862: — 
“U 0a 0 but I 0 thee 
O 0 no 0 but O 0 me; 
Or else let my 0 thy 0 go, 
And give back 0 0 I 0 thee so. 
Reply. 
“Td0 your 0 but 0 u not, 
A 0 am TI, and can’t 0 your lot ; 
I send u a 0 and 0 your pain, 


Sut a 0 your 0 u 0 in vain.” 


Another Version. 
“ You sigh for a cipher, but I sigh for thee; 
O sigh for no cipher, but oh sigh for me ; 
O else let my sich for thy cipher £0, 


And give back sigh for sigh, for I sigh for thee so!” 


Reply. 
“ T decipher your cipher, and sigh for you not, 
A cipher am I, and can’t sigh for your lot ; 
I send you a cipher and sigh for your pain, 
But a sigh for your cipher you sigh for in vain.” 

The following is the puzzle by Bishop Wilberforce :— 

“ All pronounce me a wonderful piece of mechanism, 
and yet few people have numbered the strange medley 
of which I am composed. I have a large box and 
two lids, two caps, two musical instruments, a num- 
ber of weathercocks, three established measures, some 
weapons of warfare, and a great many little articles that 
carpenters cannot do without; then I have about me a 
couple of esteemed fishes, and a great many of a smaller 
kind; two lofty trees, and the fruit of an indigenous 
plant ; a handsome stag, and a great number of a smaller 
kind of game; .two halls or places of worship, two 
students or rather scholars, the stairs of an hotel, and 
half a score of Spanish gentlemen to attend on me, I 
have what is the terror of the slave, also two domestic 
animals, and a number of negatives.” 

Reply.—* Chest—eye-lids—knee-caps—drum of the ear 
—veins—hand, foot, nail—arms—nails—soles of the feet 
-—muscles—palms—apple—heart (hart )—hairs (hares) — 
temples— pupils—insteps—tendons (ten Dons)—lashes— 
ealves—nose (no’s).” ] 





hangman. Notwithstanding this popular 
belief, I still cling to the hope that the records of 
that memorable Parliament, giving its acts of con- 
fiscation and restitution, may still be to be found. 
CURRAGH. 
[In addition to The Journal of the Parliament in Ire- 
land, &c., 1689, inserted in “ N. & Q.” 224 §, i. 405, 427, 447, 
there has also been printed: “An Exact List of the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, who sate in the Pretended 
Parliament at Dublin, on the 7th of May, 1689, and there 
continued until the 18th of July following, and then pro- 
rogued until the 10th of November next following. Also, 
a List of the Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses of the 
House of Commons, in order as they were returned: 
together with a Catalogue of the titles of all Acts passed in 
the said Pretended Session, and remarks upon them, and 
the Preamble to the Act of Repeal of the Acts of Settle- 
ment, as it passed in the House of Commons; and the 
several Reasons addressed to the late King against pass- 
ing the Act intituled ‘An Act for Repealing the Acts of 
Settlement and Explanation, &c,.” London, 4to, 1689. ] 


“L’HistorrE GENERALE DE LA NOBLESSE ET 
prs Hommes p’Etat Er DE GUERRE DANS 
CHAQUE Nation.” (Paris, 1854 (?), 25 (?) vols.) 
Who were the authors of this voluminous work ? 
At the time of its publication a circular de- 
scribing its object was forwarded to the heads of 
the families in this country embraced in it, but 
the authors or editors were not named. I believe 
it was brought out under the auspices of some 
learned society. I ask this query to enable me to 
consult the work if in the Brit. Mus. I cannot 
vouch for the verbal accuracy of the title, but as 
I recollect it ran as given above. Cc. 8. K. 


[ The work is entitled Archives Historiques. Souverains 








et Personnages distingucs de toutes les Nations, [by A. A. 
de Birague, Count de Birague?)], Rue Richelieu, 95, 
Paris, fol. [1856?] Only two parts were published, 
“ Maison de Russell” and “ Maison de Birague,” which 
are in the British Museum, } 


Paretr.—What is the derivation and proper 
meaning of this word, the name of the cowslip in 
many counties, but of the buttercup in Suffolk ? 

R. C. A, Prior. 

[ Dr. Latham (Johnson’s Dictionary) conjectures that 
the word Paigle is derived from the Fr. épingle=pin, 
from the likeness of the style and stigma to a pin stuck 
Another derivation (he 
adds) is puralysie, paralysis, or palsy; fleur de paralyse 


into the germ as a pincushion. 
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being a French name for the cowslip. “ Primula veris: 
common cowslip, or paigle.” (Pantologia, under “ Pri- 
mula.”) Consult also Nares’s Glossary, and “N. & Q.” 
8t4 §, i, 330.) 

Dewricx.—In some parts of Scotland an evasive 
answer is frequently given to an over-inquisitive 
person by saying, “ Na, but ye wad spier frae the 
door to the denrick.” Can anyone give any ex- 
planation of it, especially of denrick ? 

J. Lonemvurr. 

Aberdeen. 

[Probably intended for the doorcheek, i.e. the door- 
post : — 

“ For bread and cheese are my door cheeks, 
Are my door cheeks, are my door cheeks ; 
For bread and cheese are my door cheeks, 
And pancakes the riggin’ o’t.” 
Ramsay, “ This is no mine ain house,” | 


TRANSLATIONS oF Homer.— 

“Tt is ramoured that Mr. Bryant, encouraged, we pre- 
sume, by the success of his version of the Jliad, is de- 
voting himself to the task of translating the Odyssey.” — 
The Atheneum, August 6. 

When and where was Mr. Bryant's version 
published? Where reviewed? In what verse 





Replies. 
HOUSEHOLD QUERIES. 
(4* S. v. 174, 322, 405, 510, 590; vi. 56, 101.) 


Much as I admire the remarks of your corre- 
spondent Mr. B. NicHorson (especially his elu- 
cidations of Shakspeare) I cannot coincide with 
his attempted solution of the “stecco question.” 
Although endeavouring to disprove my statement, 
he the rather strengthens my argument than 
otherwise. To wit, an important point is the 
stecco in the following respect. He surmises that 
it should be taken in its modern acceptation as a 
toothpick pure and simple, and then proceeds to 
argue that the citizen in all probability was accus- 
tomed to use a spoon and a stecco. But the 
instance quoted from Jonson’s comedy shows that 
the “sweet Fastidius,” the “fine courtier,” was 
simply an imitative vulgar fop, who attempted, as 
numbers do at this present time, to ape the customs 
and manners of those moving in a superior posi- 
tion of life and education. How often do we see 
an ignorant man and woman who have by force 
of circumstances amassed enormous wealth endea- 


| vour to disguise their humble origin and rude 


written? Also, Mr. Caldcleugh’s Iliad, where | 


reviewed and sold over here ? and what the metre 
of his translation ? Q. 

{Mr. Bryant's version of the Jliad in blank verse has 
been recently published at New York in two volumes. 
We believe it is noticed in Putnam's Magazine for Au- 
gust, 1870. 
Apply to Triibner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. ] 

Exereve.— What is the history of the word 
exergue, denoting the lower part of the reverse of 
@ coin ? J.S. 

[ Exergum, Exergue, or Exerge, often denominated by 
Evelyn erurge, in numismatics, is the bottom of a coin 
or medal, commonly separated from the field by a hori- 
zontal line, which serves as a base to the subject. It is 
so called from being ¢f pyov, “ out of the work of the 
medal.” It usually contains some cipher, device, date, 
&c., to which also the same term is applied. } 


Tue Apocatypse.—Where can I see a short 
account or résumé of the views of Ewald, as pub- 
lished in his Commentarius, respecting this book ? 

F. M. 8S. 

[Our correspondent will find Ewald’s views of the 
Apocalyptic beast criticised’by Hengstenberg on The Reve- 
dation of St. John, English edition, 1852, ii, 69-88. ] 

QUOTATION WANTED.— 

“ Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 


The hero perish, or the sparrow fall.” 
J. MANUEL. 


[Pope’s Essay on Man, ep. i. line 87.] 


Mr. Caldcleugh’s Jliad is unknown to us. | 


manners by rich and gaudy apparel and outward 
splendour, while in fact they are only uncon- 
sciously disclosing their vulgarity and former 
mode of life to those around them. They forget 
that what is bred in the bone will be sure to come 
out in the flesh. 

“Each guest was supplied with a saucer and a porce- 
lain spoon; they had brought their own chopsticks.”— 
Wingrove Cook's China in 1857-8, p. 240. 

They always use two chopsticks when partaking 
of their meals. 

“*Tn remote ages, before we became civilised,’ a polite 
Chinaman once informed me, ‘ we used knives and forks as 
you donow, and had no chopsticks. We still carry a knifein 


| our chopstick case (mark the word], but it is a remnant 


| of barbarism ; we never use it, we sit down to table to 


eat, not to cut up carcases.’ ”— Jbid, p. 236. 
“ Bastard. Now, your traveller, 
He and his toothpick at my worship’s mess. 
And when my knightly stomach is sufficed, 
Why then I suck my teeth.” —King John, Act I. Se. 1. 
“ And his picktooth was the main part of his behaviour.” 


Compare these quotations—two from China and 


| two last as quoted by B. N., but the former with 








an addition of a couple of lines; and also consider 
the case of toothpicks carried by Fastidius. The 
Bastard sucks his teeth ; Fastidius carries a case of 
toothpicks upon his person; the Chinaman car 
ries a chopstick-case. It would be considered & 
great breach of etiquette and common decency if 
he did not do so. Probably the Chinese use two 
chopsticks because they consider it ill-mannered 
to tear or disfigure the appearance of their food. 
The one enumerated above asserted that the use 
of knives and forks at table was “a remnant of 
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barbarism.” 1 know not the shape nor form of a | great encouragement from the simple fact that 


chopstick, but from the Chinaman’s remarks I am 
led to imagine that it is an improvement upon the 
celestial’s original fork. Therefore I arrive at the 
conclusion that Fastidius carried a bundle of 
skewers sharply pointed upon his person for the 
purpose of eating what was of a solid character, 
but anything gelatinous in its nature he conveyed 
to his mouth by the aid of a spoon, the same as 
the Chinese do at the present day (Cook, p. 240), 
although we English can in general succeed in 
discussing anything of that consistency with our 
pronged fork. 

B. NicHoLson does not, as you perceive above, 
quote the whole sentence in his extract from 
King John—*“ He and his toothpick at our wor- 
ship's mess.” Philip, I consider, most assuredly 
meant that the toothpick was the article upon 
which the food was placed ere depositing it in his 
mouth. What immediately follows is most con- 
vincing proof that he does not pick his teeth 
therewith, for he continues— 

“When my knightly stomach is sufficed, 
Why then I suck my teeth.” 
Mark, then, not before he has finished his meal. 
The habit of picking the teeth, therefore, is a more 
modern innovation, and a most unseemly action it 
appears to be in company. 

Fastidius’ toothpicks must have been made of 
wood: hence the occasion of his requiring a case 
of them. In the ordinary course of circumstances 
it must be admitted that there would be the pro- 
bability of his breaking one at mealtimes. He 
would have been in an unfortunate plight (being 
“a fine courtier”) when exceedingly hungry if 
deprived of the weapon wherewith he ate his 
food. 

No doubt can therefore, I think, exist that a single 
prong or skewer (call it what you will) was in 
use in the “remote ages.” The hiyh civilisa- 
tion of the Chinese would not allow the innova- 
tion of barbarian institutions. It is, however, 
certain that if their fork had been of the same 
character as our modern appliance they would 
never have discarded it. 


“ A Sheffield thwitel bare he in his hose” 


writes Chaucer; probably a lank and lean dirk or 
dagger, hence “to whittle.” Any Yankee can 
“whittle” a toothpick out of a pine log. A 
small pocket-knife I have often heard called in 
common parlance a “ toothpick ” — “ Please lend 
me your toothpick for a minute.” 

As a side-wind I should like to know how the 
custom first obtained of fastening a piece of beef 
together with a wooden skewer. 
the crude idea of the turnspit upon which several 
large joints of meat can be roasted at the same 
time in the kitchens of our nobility and gentry. 
In furtherance of the “ stecco question,” I gain 


Also, whence | 


| the two-pronged fork was drawn. 


when made of iron or steel it was not only avail- 
able to attach the food, but you could cleanse your 
teeth therewith from superfluous pieces of semi- 
masticated food without the danger of leaving a 
portion of the stecco between them, which would 
occur at times if made of wood. 

I cannot even go so far as to cede a point to 
B. N. Iam bound to insist that what he calls a 
toothpick (stecco) was the crude idea from which 
In Gloucester- 
shire at the present day a pitchfork is called a 
“shove-pick” (hence probably we get the word 
shovel), pronounced by the unlettered agricul- 
turists shuppick. From this last I imagine there 
can be no appeal. If the pitchfork was called 
“ages ago” shuppick, why not allow that the 
“toothfork” was termed a toothpick? Any- 
thing edible—that is, really “ toothsome”’—we re- 
lease as readily from our fork as the agricultural 
labourer the hay from the pitchfork. 

A question to B. N. and I have done. Can he 
give me any idea as to the materials of which the 
toothpicks of Fastidius and Philip the Bastard 
were composed ? Gero. RANKIN. 

21, Paternoster Row. 





The following advertisement appears in a Lon- 
don paper in 1729 :-— 

“Dropt upon the road between Highgate and Whet- 
stone on Tuesday the 13th of May, a red leather case 
containing a silver knife, fork, and spoon, and a small 
silver cup in the shape of a boat. The crest upon them 
is a duck’s head. If the persons that found them will 
convey them to Lord Bateman’s in Soho Square, they 
shall receive a guinea reward.” 

Query, was Lord Bateman the hero of the 
comic song in which an undutiful daughter of some 
Eastern potentate releases him from captivity ? 
The red leather case might contain his travelling 
service. In some similar advertisement there is 
mention of silver-handled forks. E. C. 


LASCELLES FAMILY. 
(4t* 8. v. 313, 385, 474, 601; vi. 83.) 

The charter to which reference is made by Dr. 
R:MaGE is to be found in the Register of St, 
Andrew's (p. 181, Ban. Club), as well as in 
Anderson’s Dip. et Num. Scotie; and is one granted 
by David I. “to God, and the kirk of St. Mary 
of Hadintun” (without any reference to the kirk 
of St. Andrew’s), of land called Clerchetun, known 
in after times as Clerkington, in perpetual alms; 
including all within its proper marches, and lying 
on either side of a water which would seem to 
intersect the land. The king’s son, Prince Henry, 
both consents to, and attests the grant. The 


| bishops of St. Andrew's, Glasgow, and Dunkeld 


are the leading witnesses, and immediately fol- 
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lowing them are the abbot and prior of Dunferm- 
line, and the prior of Scone. Then comes “ Robto 
de Sigillo,” not otherwise designed, but who is 
probably another and the last of the ecclesiastics ; 
and suceeeding him are the great lay nobles, as 
Duncan Earl of Fife, Hugh de Moreville (ranking 
with the highest of the older earls), Malise Earl 
of Stratherne, Edward the Constable, and the 
Leod of Brechin, &c. The charter is granted at 
Pert (Perth?) upon the 18 kal. of July; but the 
year, unfortunately, is not given. Besides this 
grant, however, “ Roberto de Sigillo” is witness 
to other three by the same king, David, con- 
tained in this Register of St. Andrew's. Not one of 
these is dated; but they must have been granted 
at periods not distant from that of the former, 
which can nearly be fixed. John Bishop of Glas- 
gow, a witness, is the first known bishop of that 
See. He was consecrated as early, some think, as 
1115, the year prior to the presumed date of the 
well-known Inquisition of David, while Prince 
of Cumbria, for the reconstruction of the kirks 
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| tained. Both witness a charter by King Malcolm, 


within the wide diocese of Glasgow (Reg. Glas- | 


quensis Epis., p. 1). The newly erected kirk of 
Glasgow is known to have been dedicated in 1136, 
but its bishop, this John, was absent thereat. He 
was at Rome or Tiron at this time, and for some 
period before and afterwards, not having returned 
to his charge till the year 1138, and some short 
time after the Battle of the Standard, and until 
strictly enjoined to do so by Alberic the legate to 
England and Scotland at this time of Pope Inno- 
cent. Any absence 07 his part afterwards, up to his 
death in1147 (May), isnot known. Another of the 
witnesses, Edward the Constable, is also the first 
recognised constable of Scotland. He was the son 
of that Siward Beorn, who accompanied the Athel- 
ing to Scotland. The date of Edward’s appoint- 
ment to this office is unknown, but it was, as is un- 
derstood, during the reign of David's predecessor 
Alex. I., who died in 1124. He is found acting as 
constable in 1130 during David’s absence in Eng- 
land, having, in virtue of his office, commanded the 
Scots army at the battle of Stickcathrow Stricken, 
in the North, to suppress a rebellious rising of 
various of the Celtic Mormaors; and he must 
have been Constable up to, and after, the Battle 
of the Standard, because he witnesses charters 
which must have been dated after that event, 
and wherein he is called Constable. How long he 
survived this period, however, or even continued 
to be constable, is not known; but the time 
could not be great, as Hugh de Moreville, who 
succeeded him in that office—as important as any 
in those days—and in whose person it became 
hereditary, is found filling that office soon after- 
wards, There were, as it may be mentioned, two 
Hugh de Morevilles at this time, father and son, 


a fact not generally known; but which of them | 


it was who became constable has not been ascer- 


David’s grandson, who succeeded in 1153. Neither 
of them is there designed constable; but it was 
the father, who, as we must presume, was one of 
the many witnesses to the Inquisition of 1116 
mentioned : rendering him in 1153, or, as it might 
be, some years subsequently, when witnessing this 
charter along with his son, of an age not probably 
less than sixty or seventy. (Rey. St. Andree, 
. 195.) 

The first mentioned of these charters, therefore, 
that referred to by Dr. Ramage, to which 
Roberto de Sigillo was witness, could not be 
granted earlier than 1138, nor later than 1147, 
the date of Bishop John’s death. No person 
designed De Sigillo has been found during Mal- 
colm’s reign (1153-1165) witnessing his grants or 
otherwise; but a very great number of those of 
William the Lion (1159-1214), his brother and 
successor, were witnessed by a Hugo de Sigillo— 
one, as there can be little doubt, of the clerici; and 
who is often designed by King William as clerico 
nostro, and clerico meo (Reg. of Aberbrothoe, 
Glasgow, and Aberdeen, passim): consequently 
it falls to be, necessarily almost, inferred that 
De Sigillo bore reference to the pos-ession by this 
party Hugh of an office, and points to that of 
keeper of the king’s seal, one or more as might be; 
and with one of which all deeds at this period 
were executed or attested, and generally, if of 
importance, in the presence of witnesses. With 
the clergy at this time resided all knowledge 
of letters; and no doubt can exist that they, 
almost exclusively, were obliged to transact the 
preparation and execution of all formal writings. 

It has been said that the name De Sigillo of 
the Latinists was quite synonymous with Lascelles, 
syllabled ZLa-scelles, meaning in Norman-French 
“the seals.” But this view is liable to much doubt, 
inasmuch as in Scotland, and nearly if not alto- 
gether contemporary with this “‘ Robto de Sigillo” 
mentioned (1138-1147), a family having many off- 
shoots, and who are named Lascelles, occurs (th 
name assuming also the forms of Lacels, Laceles, 
Lascelis, and Lasceles, forms identical with these 
then prevalent in England, “ N. & Q.,” 4% §, 
y. 383); which at a later period, or in course 
of a century afterwards, drifted into Lescylin or 
Lesly, which it will be observed is nearly the 
same with the Norman form, Lacele (Ibid. v.474). 
This is clearly evidenced by writs in many of the 
monkish registers of Scotland, and especially that 
of St. Andrew’s, where about twenty different 
Lascelles occur (vide Index).* The first of this 

* But reference is also made to Kelso Reg., p. 391; 
Melros, pp. 69, 93, 113, and especially to pp. 36 and 82; 
where “a Hugo del Sael” occurs, as well as to another 
page, where a “ Hug. clerico de de Sigillo” is found; Reg. 
Hon. de Morton, pp. 39, 73, 74, 287, 301, and 324 ; also the 
Moray Register. 
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family noticed seems to be an “ Alan de Lascel” 
(Rey. of St. Andrew's, p. 182); and not one of all 
the descendants or collaterals of Alan, as it is 
curious to remark, takes the 
Robert, which could not well have been if they 
were of the same family as this Roberto de 
Sigillo. 

In England, it seems, the name Lascelles, &c., 
of the tw elfth century still maintains in some fa- 
milies nearly the same form now. Its origin, as it is 
contended, is La-scelles—the French of De Sigillo; 
and if this be a correct etymology, it becomes a 
subject for inquiry vastly curious: how in Scot- 
land the like name, from being differently syllabled 
and accented — Lasce-les — “should have taken 
the form latterly of Lesly. After all, Mr. Lower’s 
belief, as stated in his Pat. Brit. (voce “ Lascelles”’), 
may be the better founded of any yet mooted, who 
informs us that Lassels probably was the more 
general orthography, and that La Lacele (observe 
the duplication of Za in considering any interpre- 
tation of the meaning of the term) is a place in the 
arrondissement of Alencon, in Normandy; from 
which, as he would guess, this name may territo- 
rially have had its origin, like many other names 
of the Norman immigrants (vide “ N. & Q.” 4" 8. 
y. 314, 374). But this view is most materially 
strengthened by the established fact of the name 
Lascelles occurring in the roll of Battle Abbey, on 
the Dives Column, and by a Lascelles being found, 
in the third year of the reign of the Conqueror, as- 
sociated with Clifford, the governor, in resisting a 
certain siege (4° S. v. 314). In fact, as it would ap- 
pear, the family carried the name which it bore in 
Norman ly along with it on coming here in or after 
1066; and regarding the legend ap} jlicable to the 
seal, alleged to have been given by Rufus on the 
occasion of his murder to Sir Humph. de Lascelles, 
who has been reckoned one of that king’s body- 
guard, there can barely be a doubt 
phal nature, as well as of the name originating 
that legend at some comparatively late period, 
when its true etymology and import had become 
unknown, and the euphony of it was, as it would 
seem, alone regarded in its interpretation—La- 
scelles, “the seals.” 

There is no doubt the gloss of the editor of the 
register, of Hun. de Richmond, referred to in 
“N. & Q.” 4" S. y. 313, bearing upon the name 
“ Baldrico de Sygillo” ; but it is given as a meré 
“forte” or guess. An d the statement that imme- 
diately follows, regarding the deed of award 
date 1200 (ibid.), that the names of W. de jong 
Roberto de Sigillo, and Ada de Sigillo, all oceur in 
that same award, proves s to our mind that the name 
Lascele s, and De Si; gillo were not then considered 
the same, or these parties respectively the same 
family. The De Sigillos of England as well as 
those of Scotland were, as we believe, ecclesias- 
tics, and those of that class whose duty was—and 


of its apocry- 


Christian name of 


j 


it was an important one—to see to the due execu- 
tion of deeds. 

The arms of the English Lascelles seem to 
have been, Arg. three chaplets in chief, gules; 
those of the Norman Laceles, a single crescent; 
and those of the Scottish families, on a bend 
three buckles. May there not have been a con- 
founding of the chaplets and buckles? The 
seal of a Scotchman, a “ Radulfe de Lascelles,” 
A.D. 1292, is blazoned as ermine three garbs; the 
shield is sus pent led by the guige, and on the 
dexter thereof a mullet of six points between two 
roundles; and on the sinister, a crescent between 
as many of the same (Laing’s Cat., p. 85). No 
fewer than five De Lasceles of Scotland made 
submission to Edward I. in 1292-6, three being of 
the county of Fife, and two of Edinburgh; while 
two Le Seelers (Sealeers) do the like, one of 
Peebles and the other of Roxburgh. The dis- 
tinction in the use of De, and Ze of the Norman- 
French is to be marked: the one seemingly de- 
noting a name derived from a place or possession, 
the other from an o flice or calling. 

EsPEDARE. 


SHELLEY'S “ DEMON OF THE WORLD.” 
vy. 534.) 

I had hoped to see a reply to the query put by 
your correspondent C. D. L. from some much abler 
pen than mine, and Tr conceived that Mr. Rossetti 
would be : to show how the apparent forget- 
fulness of She lley was to be accounted for. 

I have before me a copy of the original scarce 
edition of Queen Mab dk scribed by cCBRih 
has been corrected in MS ., the corrections ex- 
tending through the first twenty-one pages. 

The corrections of the first stanza bring the text 
exactly to that of the Demon of the World as 
cited by C. D. L. Not having a a of the 
Demon of the World, I cannot say whether the 
corrections which follow would alter the whole 
of the text in the same fashion; but I subjoin a 
copy of the next stanza, first as it occurs in the 
text, and next as it stands when corrected or 
amended. 


(4% §, 





Queen Mab. 


“Hath then the gloomy power, 
Whose reign is in the tainted sepulchres, 
Seized on he or sinless soul ? 
Must then that peerless form, 
Which love and admiration cannot view . 
Without a beating heart, those azure veins 
Which steal like streams along a field of snow, 
That lovely outline, which is fair 
As breathing marble, perish ? 
Must putrefaction’s breath 
Leave nothing of this heavenly sight 
But loathsomeness and ruin ? 
Spare nothing but a gloomy theme 
On which the lightest heart might moralize.” 
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Queen Mab corrected. 

“ Hath then the iron-sceptered skeleton, 
Whose reign is in the tainted sepulchres, 
To the helldogs that crouch beneath his throne, 
Cast that fair prey ? must that divinest form, 
Which love and admiration cannot view 
Without a beating heart, whose azure veins 
Steal like dark streams along a field of snow, 
Whose outline is as fair as marble clothed 
In light of some sublimest mind, decay 
Nor leave aught of this pure spectacle 
But loathsomeness and ruin ? 
Spare aught but a dark theme 
On which the lightest heart might moralize ? ” 

I am not able, in consequence of the absence 
from home of the friend who lent me the volume, 
to state the name of the gentleman who be- 
queathed it to him. I only know that it had been 
for very many years in his library, and that it was 
believed that the corrections were in the hand of 
Shelley himself. I confess that, when, some months 
ago, I compared the handwriting of these correc- 
tions with a fac-simile of Shelley's ordinary hand- 
writing, it appeared to me that the authenticity 
of the MS. corrections was not at all established. 
There is, however, a dash and spontaneity about 
the alterations which would hardly be expected 
if the text had been simply corrected from the 
printed text of the Demon by some ardent ad- 
mirer of the poet. 
these erasures and interlineations, and the volume 
is much disfigured by them; the leaves, too, have 
been cut open by no patient hand. 
mark, for the information of C. D. L., that the 
corrections cease with the stanza which thus con- 
cludes :— 

“ Each with undeviating aim, 

In eloquent silence, through the depths of snace 
Pursued its wondrous way.” 
Joun Error Hopexry. 


INSCRIPTION IN HEBREW, 
(4" S. v. 580; vi. 51.) 

The various communications on this subject in 
“N, & Q.” (July 16) will sufficiently illustrate 
such applications of the word })"¥ as are to be 
found in the Hebrew Scriptures, It seems per- 
fectly clear that a tziyun was merely a heap of 
stones placed as a mark or indication for any par- 
ticular purpose, as to point out the place of a 


There is no neatness about | 


I should re- | 
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2 Kings xxiii. 17, used a strictly appropriate term. 
The following extract from the Digest of Justinian 
(47, 11, 9) will furnish a curious instance of the 
application of this word. The passage was taken 
by the compilers of the Digest from Ulpian’s 
treatise De officio Proconsulis, a work most pro- 
bably composed in the first quarter of the third 
century. 

“Sunt quedam, que more provinciarum coercitionem 
solent admittere ; utputa in provincia Arabia oxowéAc- 
pov crimen appellant: cujus rei admissum tale est: ple- 
rique inimicoram solent predium inimici oxoreAifew, 
id est, lapides ponere indicio futuros, quod si quis eura 
agrum coluisset, malo leto periturus esset insidiis eorum, 
qui scopulos posuissent : que res tantum timorem habet, 
ut nemo ad eum agrum accedere audeat, crudelitatem 
timens eorum, qui scopelismon fecerunt. Hanc rem pre- 
sides exequi solent graviter, usque ad pcenam capitis, 
quia et ipsa res mortem comminatur.” 

The Arabian province alluded to by Ulpian was 
that conquered from the Nabathwan Arabs, part 
of which became afterwards known as the Third 
Palestine. As it lay to the east and south of 
Judsea, its usages may be aptly cited in illustra- 
tion of those of the neighbouring province. The 
inimical placing of the minatory cairns in Arabia 
could only have had one signification. “If you 
cultivate this land, your tomb is prepared for you, 
and is ready on the spot: you may regard your 
assassination as a settled affair.” 

The words in italics, in the preceding passage 
from Ulpian, appear to convey the exact significa- 
tion of the Greek oxdéredov, and the Ilebrew })’¥, 
A tziyun was merely “ a heap of stones, piled up 
as a mark or indication.” ‘The idea of any “ in- 
scription ” in such a case is ridiculous: the mean- 
ing of the t=iyun was, in most cases, sufficiently 
explained by the local situation and the usages 
of the country. If there had been any inscription 
over the sepulchre of the man of God in 2 Kings 


| xxiii. 17, we may presume that Josiah could have 
| read it quite as easily as any of the standers-by. 


grave, the direction of a route in the desert, or to | 
serve as a rough-and-ready signal either for any | 


useful object or sometimes for a criminal one. 
When the Macedonian dialect of the Greek was 
introduced into Syria and Egypt by the conquests 
of Alexander and the dynasties of his successors, 
the word cxdéredov, which the Macedonians seem 


to have used to signify a cairn, was adopted as the | 


Greek equivalent for the Hebrew ftziyun, espe- 
cially when the latter word was used in a sepul- 
chral sense. The Greek translator, therefore, of 


It would have been superfluous for the good king 
to have inquired Mah hatz-tziyun? if the tziyun 
before him could have told its own story. 

Henry Cross.ey. 


Baptism anp Curistenrne (4" 8, vi. 111.)— 
The supposed difference here noticed between 
“ christening” and “ baptizing” is a bit of slip- 
slop, and of a very aggravated kind. The words are 
obviously synonymous, as Bar-Pornt says they 
are considered in America, according to any 
rational construction. 

To “christen” means to make a Christian, or 
introduce into the Christian church, which is the 
gift of Baptism. 

The popular phraseology will be understood by 
reading the office for Private Baptism in the 
English Prayer-book. 
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When an infant is in apparent and imminent 
danger of death, it is baptized with the few words 
at the beginning of the service, which according 
to the A. B. C. of theology convey—indeed the 
first sentence conveys —the essence of the Sacra- 
ment. 

The remainder of the service is, strictly speak- 
ing, not necessary; and the main object 1s, as 
stated in the Rubric, that “the congregation may 
be certified ” of the fact of the baptism. 

The more correct designation is “ reception into 
the Church ” (see the 6th Rubric). But even that 
must mean the formal announcement of such re- 
ception; for, theologically, the Sacrament itself 
“incorporated into the Church ” the infant, as is 
said in the service itself. 

The less informed portion of John Bull has 
chosen to call the first service “ baptizing” and 
the second “christening”—a way of speaking 
which, if it meant what it says, would be essen- 
tially heterodox, and is palpably inconsistent with 
the words or the form of the service, in which we 
first read that the child “ ought not to be baptized 
again,” and afterwards “ then shall he not christen 
the child again,” meaning the same thing. 

LYTTELTON. 

Hagley, Stourbridge. 

To the inquiry of Bar-Pornt—what difference 
is supposed to exist between baptism and christen- 
ing—I answer that, with persons well instructed, 
there is none. But a confusion and misappre- 
hension have become unhappily too common 
among the ignorant from the bad practice of the 
clergy of the Church of England, prevalent in 


many places, of naming a child, as it is called, at | 


one time, and allowing it to be brought at any 
time after to have the rest of the baptismal ser- 
vice performed and be provided with sponsors. 
This naming is in reality the baptism ; but it is too 


common to hear people say that such a child has ‘ . Diy . 
, derived in the first instance from some speculative 


been only named, but not baptized or christened, 


. . . . . | 
though in reality it has had all that is essential | 


to a valid baptism if properly performed. The 
bad practice, however, has been found so produc- 
tive of evil in too many cases, where children 
once named were never brought again for the 
completion of the baptismal rites, that it has 
happily been put a stop to in many places. 
F. C. H. 
I know a lady, born in England of American 
parents, who, having been baptized at her birth, 
was only christened when about ten years of age. 
P. A. L. 


Rep VALERIAN, GREEK VALERIAN, AND ScaR- 
tet Ligutnine (4 S. yi. 68.)—Amongst the 
uneducated—and not only there—the perceptive 
organs, except in reference to the necessaries of 
life, are asa rule defective, and especially as re- 


gards plants beyond the range of Culpepper’s | 





| popular Herlalist. Thus in some districts wall- 
| flower and gilliflower are indifferently known as 
| jillivers, By the fox’s brush is evidently indi- 
cated the Valeriana rubra (or fibia*), a native 
of southern Europe, found in the Levant, on 

Mount Vesuvius, and also I believe on the ruins 

of the Colosseum. As there are at least a 

hundred species of the Valeriane, four of which 
|; are natives of England, it may be to one of 
the latter that your correspondent refers. The 
red valerian (fox’s brush) is often called Roman 
valerian, while the Valeriana Dioscorides (supposed 
to be the gov of Dioscorides) is the common 
Greek valerian to which cats are so partial; but 
scarlet lightning (Lychnis chalcedonica t) is quite 
a distinct plant. The name Valerian is of doubt- 
ful origin. Linnzeus supposed that it was derived 
from some distinguished person named Valerius; 
| while others derive it from valere on account of 
its medicinal virtues. But it seems probable that, 
like the word cornelian t, it was derived from a 
celebrated Roman gens. At the same time one is 
almost inclined to attach importance to the coin- 
| cidence of the names, Greek and Roman, as ap- 
plied to this plant, and to indulge the fancy 
that they may have originated in the third cen- 
| tury (between 253-260) when the Emperor Vale- 

rian divided the Roman empire with bis brother, 
and gave to the latter the Eastern or Greek 
(Byzantine) moiety. 

But it has often occurred to me that certain 
synonyms, and, to go further, those remarks of 
country folks which are attributed to the obscure 
wisiom of their ancestors, are frequently mere 
corruptions and mistakes of a very recent date. 
Even one man, half educated and considered an 
authority in some small village, would be sufficient 
to originate a good deal of folk-lore.§ It is the 
same in genealogy ; half the family traditions that 
exist are probably but the coinage of the brain, 


grandmother, accepted as matter of fact by the 
filial piety of her son or daughter, and trans- 


* I do not profess to be a botanist. 

+ In French Croix de Jérusalem, ou de Malthe ; Italian 
Croce dei Cavaliere; Spanish Cruces de Jerusalem ; Por- 
tuguese Cruz de Malta, (Green’s Universal Herbal. 
Liverpool, 1820.) Thus (assuming perbaps an almost 
poetical licence), while the Valerian may be taken as the 
floral emblem of the partition of the Roman empire, the 
Lychnis chalcedonica, by a coincidence, happens to be the 
flower of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem—we might 
almost say of the Crusaders. 

The root of the Valeria officinalis, the officinal or great 
wild valerian, has a very strong smell, which is de- 
pendent on a volatile oil. It is very attractive to cats 
and also to rats, and is employed by rat-catchers to decoy 
rats. It is much employed also in medicine at the pre- 
sent day. 

t Not carnelian for carnis. 

§ I do not allude to your correspondent, whose com- 
munication is both useful and suggestive. 
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are— King. What are your terms ?—Zord Grey. 


lucid explanation: hence the rise of heraldic | Reform, retrenchment, peace.—King. Done!” 


studios. Sp. 


N.B. I may observe that in botany, when a 
flower is named after a man, its Latinized ter- 
mination is, I think, invariably feminine, as Am- 
herstia, Lagenstremia, Linnea, &c. 


Cuitton: Brron (4" §., 
sident in Switzerland I have known Chillon for 
several years. I beg to inform Septimus Presse 
that Byron did not carve the signature alluded 
to. It was done by a late keeper of the castle, 


made no secret of the forgery. Shelley’s signa- 
ture is genuine, as I have stated at 4" S. i. 81. 
The “H. B. Stowe ” was cut by Mrs. Stowe her- 
self, who mounted a ladder for the purpose. She 


had not then discovered that Byron was such “an | 


horrid man”! I remember an incorrigible wag 


who, on being told that “ H. B. Stowe” was cut 
by “Harriet Beecher Stowe,” said that if letters 
at such an altitude were cut by Harriet Beecher’s 
toe, Mrs, Beecher must have assumed a queer posi- 
tion to accomplish the feat! 

Though Byron calls his tale “a fable,” and 
though he has asserted that the history of Bon- 
nivard was unknown to him when the fable was 
written, thousands blend the “ fabulous” incidents 
with the legendary ones of Bonnivard’s captivity, 
and vice versd. The “ Prisoner” is Bonnivard, and 
Bonnivard was the “ Prisoner”! Investigation has 
stripped Bonnivard of a good deal of romance. He 


vi. 45.)—As a re- | 


LyYTTrELTon, 

Hagley, Stourbridge. 

CHartes Lamp (4% §, vi. 113.)—Sir T. Tal- 
fourd is held the best authority about C. Lamb, 
and according to him (Lamb’s Works, ed. 1859, 
p. 311) there is no authority for saying that Mary 
Lamb wrote “ the greater part” of Mrs. Leicester's 
School. He simply says that it, and the Poetry 
for Children, and the Tales from Shakspeare, were 


“ written in conjunction” by them. These works 


7 le, | do not appear to be in the edition I have quoted, 
and his wife (Mrs. Stowe’s “chatty little woman”) | 





was neither chained, nor tortured, nor threatened | 


with a Virgin’s kiss! During the latter portion of 
his captivity he was a “ pensioner” rather than a 
“ prisoner”; he walked out and returned, and at 
last he was actually turned out, and, like “ Mr. 
Ferguson,” was told “ you can’t lodge here!” 
James Henry Drxon. 


“ Rervorm, RetRENcHMENT, Peace” (4™ S., 
vi. 113.) —These words are somewhat injuriously 
termed a “party cry.” They refer, not exactly 
to the “date of the Reform Bill of 1832,” but to 
the ministry of Earl Grey on coming into office 
in 1830. I believe Oia is substantially right, 
that Lord Grey laid them down as the bases on 
which he was prepared to accept office in a con- 
ference with William IV. in that year, and I well 
remember seeing them inscribed on a banner 
—— to Lord Althorp, at Althorp, by the 
Northampton people about that time. 

They may be often seen illustrated in the cele- 
brated collection of political drawings signed 
“H. B.,” and drawn by the late Colonel Doyle, 
father of the inimitable Richard Doyle, late of 
Punch, §c. 

One among them represents a dialogue between 


Lord Grey and William IV., of which the words | 


in which, however, it is a defect that there is no 
index. LYTTELTON, 

Hagley, Stourbridge. 

The stories contributed by Charles Lamb to 
Mrs. ' Leicester’s School were—“ Maria Howe, or 
The Effect of Witch-Stories ;” “ Susan Yates, or 
First going to Church ;” and “Arabella Hardy, or 
The Sea-Voyage.” A. IRELAND. 

Virert, Grore. mt. 24, 25 (4" 8, vi. 93.)—I do 
not know any reason to doubt the ordinary render- 
ing of this passage, which may be found in Heyne 
or in any common edition. Virgil is imagining a 
theatrical performance, and speaks of the scene 
vanishing by the shifting of its fronts, i. e. of the 
part presented to the audience; which can need 
no explanation to any one who has ever seen @ 
play, for exactly the same thing is done now. 

rhe next line means that the stage-curtain, on 
which the figures of Britons were inwoven, was 
raised up when the play began—also just as with 
us, It is curious that Heyne says that, in his 
time (and country), the curtain was /e¢ down and 


| not raised. 





By a poetical figure the Britons are spoken of 

as alive, and themselves raising the curtain. 
LYTTELTON. 

These lines are thus rendered by Voss: — 

“ Dann wie gedreht mit den Stirnen die Scen’ abweicht, 
und des Vorhangs 

Purpur rauscht, erhoben von eingewebten Britannern,” 
And by Davidson : — 

“Or how the scene with shifting front retires; and 
how the inwoven Britous lift up the purple curtain.” 

Virgil, amongst the furniture of his poetical 
temple, has introduced the aulea (wide hangings 
for a hall or court) wherein the Britons are de- 
picted, by interweaving probably gold or silver 
with cloth, as acknowledging the victory of Julius 
Cesar. The interweaving of metals with linen 
web is an art now unknown, or if practised at all, 
is only to be seen in such structures from the 
island of Madagascar. The violet purple dye was 
sold, according to-Pliny, at one hundred denarw 
(32. 4s. 7d.) the pound; whilst the same weight 
of red purple is valued at one thousand denart 
(327. 6s.) 
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The Bayeux tapestry will furnish a notion of 
such representations as Virgil refers to ; but greatly 
inferior, as a work of art, to the Roman tapestry 
of eleven centuries’ greater antiquity. 

T. J. Buckton. 

Tne Cuersewrine (4% §S. vi. 126.) —As a 
Cornishman I am thankful to you for your attempt 
to save the Cheesewring; but, alas! it comes too 
late. I visited it a few days since, but would ad- 
vise no one hereafter to go a mile out of his way 
to see it. The granite works have already reached 
within forty feet of it, and the memorable pile is 
already spoiled, and it would now be a small 
matter of regret if it were overthrown. The 
Cheesewring is now propp d up by the insertion 
of granite blocks and iron bolts to keep it from 
falling, and for a short time longer to spare those 
concerned from public execration. 

Tuomas L, Coven. 


Evenartisttc Wink (4 S, vi. 136.)—I believe 
that it is by no means the common practice in the 
Church of England to use red wine at the adminis- 
tration of the Lord’s Supper, but that the thick 
sweet wine called tent, or mountain, is in most 
frequent use. In Catholic churches, as there is no 
rule for the colour of the wine to be used at the 
altar, white wine is preferred, because red would 
stain the mundatory with which the chalice is 
wiped dry, and so prove very inconvenient. 
F. C. H. 
“Don’t cHANGE A Crovt,” Etc. (4"S. vi. 131.) 
This proverb is quite current in Scotland at the 
present day, and is a caution against putting off 
your heavy clothing until the warm 
weather is established for the season. 
Hitt Street. 


or winter 


Bonaparte’s Portrait (4" 8, vi. 45, 122, 145.) 
Will F. C. H. allow me to correct an error in the 
inscription on his portrait of Napoleon Bonaparte ? 
Napoleon was born at Ajaccio in Corsica, on Aug. 
15 (the very day I write this), 1769, and not in 
a.D. 1767 as stated. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster. 

AvaREs oF InpIA: Kardrs: Hazdras (4 S, 
vy. 605.)—I would have replied sooner to Mr. 
Howorrtn’s inquiry had I not been absent from 
home, which prevented me from seeing “N.&Q.” 
till now. 

We are still dependent on Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone for the best account of the tribes around 
Cabul. Alexander Burnes (Bokhara, ii. 210, and 
Pers, Narr. 207) also gives some account of the 
Siah Posh Kafars, and has notices of them in the 
Jour. of the Asiatic Soc. of Bengal, ii. 305 and vii. 325, 
It is worthy of remark that the names oceurring 
ina list of Kafar villages in the latter paper have 
& very Indian aspect, several of the terminations 
being purely Hindu, as dés and grém, the Hindi 


for village or township, and kal or gal the Dravi- 
dian for rock or hill. There is also a paper by 
Mohan Lal in the same journal (iii. 76), but it 
does not contain much. Wood, of the Indian 
navy, notices them in his journey to the Oxus, and 


jit may be worth while to consult Moorcroft, 





Masson, and Vigne, but I have not them at hand 
to refer to. The Hazaras are better known, and 
much information regarding them will be found 
in the unpublished correspondence at the India 
Office with reference to the frequent military ex- 
peditions on the north-west frontier, the last of 
which penetrated into their country only two 
years ago, though directed against the turbulent 
Mohammedan inhabitants of the district. Conolly, 
Burnes, Abbot, and Gerard may also be consulted, 
but I am unable at present to refer to them. 
Major Leech has a paper on the tribe in the Jour, 
of the Asiatic Soe. of Bengal, xiv. 383, being a sup- 
plement to a previous communication. Wilson 
refers to both Kafars and Hazaras very cursorily 
in Ariana Antiqua, pp. 153, 191; and there is & 
short account of the trade of the Hazéra country 
in a volume on the Trade and Resources of the 
Countries on the N.-W. Frontier, published at 
Lahoor by order of the Lieut.-Governor of the 
Punjab in 1866, p. 7. 

Abul Fazal, noticing the Hazaras in the Ayin 
Akbari, considers them to be descendants of 
Jagatai Tatars who remained behind the army 
of Mangu Khan in his expedition to assist Hulaku. 


W. E. 
“A DutcumMan’s DIFFICULTIFS WITH THE 
Enerisn Lanevace” (4S, y. 581.)—John de 


Liefde, the author of this pamphlet, was born in 
Amsterdam in 1814, and died at the same place 
December 6, 1869. A short account of his life 
may be found in The Sunday Magazine (Strahan 
and Co.) for April 1, 1870. R. SoMERVELL. 
“Gop TEMPERS THE WIND To THE SHORN 
Lama” (4% 8. vi. 90.)—Unepa’s friend, the 
Doctor, who informed the lady that it was not 
Solomon who used this expression, i* so far cor- 
rect; but when he proceeds to say th.* it was 
Tristram Shandy, he is himself mistaken, as it 
was Maria in the Sentimental Journey. I may 
add that I have seen it stated, that Sterne took 
this almost word for word from George Herbert, 
who says: “To a close-shorn sheep God gives 
wind by measure” (Jacula Prudentum), 
JONATHAN BovcHiEr. 
Mryton’s Tires (4% S. vi. 93.)—Surely R. F. M. 
knows the difference between things new and 
old: how the freshness of youth vanishes by age. 
If the tiles to which he alludes have lost their 
brilliancy, it is a proof they have been well trod- 
den over, and nothing can be done to restore their 
surfaces—a good black coat gets brown, and a red 
one gets pink, and our own ruddy faces lose their 
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| 
colour: such is the common course of events, and 


tiles are not exempted. Why should they be? 
for, as my friend the late Mr. Minton once told me, 
“ Nothing will last for ever,” in reply to my re- 
mark that the surfaces of his hes and blacks 
M. A. OPIFEXx. 


Lazarus (4'*S, vi. 73.) —According to Schleus- 
ner the word ty, leser, occurs in the Jerusalem 
Talmud, and he thinks it should be derived from 
xd, no, and “W, help, signifying a man void of 
help, poor, whom the Greeks called aSof@nros. 
The Syriac version confirms this by use of the 


were deteriorated. 


proper name res , Lozar; and the Arabic fol- 


lows, ,;\e). It may be inferred that as the name 


a. 

Lazarus is found in the Talmud it was well known 
to the more learned Jews of the Christian era. 
There is no probability whatever that the Jews 
borrowed this word from the New Testament as 
an invention of that era. This explanation ac- 
cords better with the narrative of Luke than that 
of John, for in the latter, the name is represented 
as proper to a certain man, Wetstein, N. 7. 
(i. 767) should be consulted. T. J. Bucxrton. 


“ Cry Bo to a Goosr” (4 S, vi. 94.) —Another 
form of the saying is found in Nash’s Lenten 
Stuffe in his “‘ Address to the Reader ” :— 

“Euery man can say Bee to a Battledore, and write in 
prayse of Vertue, and the seuen Liberall Sciences, thresh 
corne out of the full sheaues, and fetch water out of the 
Thames,” 

Witt Atpis Wrieat. 


Two Passaces 1x “Tron or Atnens” (4S. 
vi. 43.)—The following are my views: Timon is 
constantly punning and retorting on and in the 
words of others, as the text shows. Therefore 


1)— 
@) “ Long live so, and so die,” 
evidently proceeds from his mouth; (2) the ban- 
ditti were in search of gold, as the text shows; 
consequently — 

“ Your greatest want is you want much of want,” 


seems to me to be the true reading; for their 
want was gold, and they wanted much of it ; there- 
fore, “ want much of want = want much of gold.” 
And it will be found that want, in writing, might 
easily be misread meat. But, says Timon, after 
such punning, and as alluding to 1 Timothy vi. 8, 
“Why should you want?” &c., and cake that 
speech with “ Want? why want?” and, I think, 
supports the reading of want, in preference to 
meat or any other word. J. Beate. 


ARMs AND Baper wantep (4 §, vi. 111.) — 
The arms of the Giffards of Brightley, co. Devon, 
were—Sable, three lozenges conjoined in fesse 
ermine; and I have a MS. note (which I am 
unable to verify just now) which states that an 
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heiress of Clotworthy had married into that family. 
The arms of Clotworthy were—Azure, a chevron 
ermine between three chaplets, or. 

John Courtenay of Molland, co. Devon, the last 
male of that family, was born 1687, and died s. p. 
1732. He married Margaret, daughter of —— 
Giffard of Brightley, and his widow survived him 
till 1745. The Courtenays of Molland originally 
charged each point of their azure label, with three 
mullets, argent. I do not know of any badge of 
the Courtenays, except perhaps the dolphin. The 
dolphin (sometimes charged with torteaux) was 
used as a crest, as were also a penache argent, and 
a white boar statant; but I believe these were all 
crests, and not badges. Epmunp M. Boye. 

11, Wellington Crescent, Ramsgate. 


OrrictraL Wir (4 8. vi. 111.)—The worthy 
Mobile postmaster thus, “ by return post” mobi- 
lisé, learnt to his cost “que toutes les vérités ne 
sont pas bonnes a dire.” ‘This official wit reminds 
me of a similar mishap to Mr. Huskisson, circa 
1827-28, whilst member of the cabinet of which 
the Duke of Wellington was Premier. Having 
from some incompatibilité dhumeur resigned his 
post, he on reflection wished to retract, saying 
there had been some mistake; the Iron Duke, who 
was glad of the opportunity to separate from his 
Whig colleague, promptly retorted: ‘ No, it ts 
no mistake—it can be no mistake—it shall be no 
mistake!” On the occasion a caricature appeared, 


| by Paul Pry (W. Heath), representing George IV. 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| with the gout, offering his wig at the end of a 


pair of tongs to the Duke, who, bowing, says, 
“Tam happy to see your M—y has discarded the 
wig at last.” P. A. L. 


Tur Crown or Toorns (4 S, y. 579; vi. 31, 
101.)—I cannot but think it a strained idea that 
the crown of thorns was meant to or did inflict 
pain. I look on it simply as a part of the kingly 
costume in which they arrayed our Lord. A 
very little ingenuity would convert the long 
thorns of the Pyrus acanthus into a very good 
imitation of the spiked crown which the Roman 
emperors are so often represented on coins as 
wearing. This seems to me the most simple and 
natural explanation. KE. R. PEARCE. 


MattesE Cross: Bapcr or THE 60TH RIFLES 
(4" 8. v. 295, 476, 548.)—It is many years since 
I had the pleasure of seeing a battalion of this 
gallant regiment, but I think I am correct in 
saying that the badge, worn upon the waist-belt 
and shako, is not really a Maltese cross at all. It 
is, if I remember rightly, a cross patée—a very 
different thing from the eight-pointed cross of the 
Knights of St. John; and I am, therefore, in- 
clined to doubt its having been assumed to denote 
the connection between the regiment and Count 
von Hompesch, Knight of Malta; that is, if the 
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badge has always been used of the shape in which, 
as 1 conceive, it is at present. 

The cross patée is, indeed, sometimes. errone- 
ously called a Maltese cross. One very notable 
instance of the blunder is to be found in the 
“Rules and Ordinances ” connected with the great 
British order of valour, the “‘ Victoria Cross.” It 
is there ordained that the badge “ shall consist of 
a Maltese cross of bronze.” Nevertheless, aa has 
been pointed out in “N. & Q.” (3° S. vii. 33), 
the badge is not in the form of a Maltese cross, 
but is a simple cross patée. Had it been of the 
shape prescribed by the royal warrant, it might 
have escaped the extreme ugliness which is its 
present characteristic. Of course we could not 
for an instant suppose that the officer of the Col- 
lege of Arms, who regulates regimental badges, 
&c., did not know what was the proper shape of 
a Maltese cross: perhaps, then, we may conclude 
that he was too courtly to point vut to the royal 
designer the fact that the badge was not drawn 
in accordance with the description of it. 

J. WooDWARD. 

Montrose, N.B. 


Orpre ImpértaALe Astatique, Ftc. (48. v. 
$60, 472, 512, 541.)—On referring to the little 
work of M. Gourdon de Genouillac, entitled Dic- 
tionnaire historique des Ordres de Chevalerie, Paris, 
1860, I find it stated, that — 

“Cet ordre a été créé par la sultane mogole Alina 
@Eldir durant son séjour en France ; les statuts en furent 
autorisés le 6 juillet 1835, et approuvés quelque temps 
aprés par le saint-siége apostolique. ... . Il cessa d’étre 
conféré & la mort de la sultane, survenue en 1851.” 

Who was this “sultane mogole,” and what was 
the form of the decoration? I suppose there is 
no chance of my also learning by what competent 
authority it has been “ revived’’; we may safely 
conclude that it is not by “le saint-siége aposto- 
lique.” J. Woopwarp. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Whole Works (as yet recovered) of the Most Rev. 
Father in God Robert i 
Dunblane and Archbishop (Commendator) of Glasgow. 
Containing the Corrected Text of the Pieces previously 
published, and including many Letters, Sermons, and 
other Pieces never before published. The whole care 
fully edited and furnished with Illustrative Notes, In- 
dexes, &c. By William West, B.A., Incumbent of St. 
Columba’s, Nairn. (Jn siz vols.) Vol. V. (Long- 
mans.) 

This fifth volume of Mr. West’s conscientious and care- 
fully edited collection of the writings of Robert Leighton 
contains his Expository Lectures on the xxxixth Psalm, 
on Psalm vii., on Isaiah vi., on the first nine chapters of 


Leighton, D.D., Bishop of 





St. Matthew, on Romans xii., on the Creed, on the Lord's | 


Prayer, and on the Ten Commandments, and his Short 
Catechism. We trust, not only for the sake of the editor, 
but for the credit of the religious world of England, that 


| 


this first attempt at a really complete and scholarlike 
edition of the writings of this eminently pious man is 
meeting with the success which it unquestionably de- 
serves, 


South Winfield Manor, Illustrated by Plans, Elevations, 
Sections, and Details ; with Perspective Views and a 
Descriptive Account, §&c., Measured, Drawn, and Litho- 
graphed. By Edmund B. Ferrey, A.R.I.B.A. (Pub- 
lished by the Author.) 

The ancient manor of South Winfield, situated rather 
less than half a mile from the village of that name, 
scarcely three miles from Alfreton and about eight from 
Matlock, is one of the most remarkable ancient manorial 
residences in England; and it is, therefore, somewhat 
surprising that up to the present time no illustrated 
architectural monograph of its very interesting and per- 
fect remains should have been given to the world. This 
is the more remarkable since its beauties attracted the 
attention of that accomplished antiquary and architect 
Mr. Blore upwards of half a century ago; but Gothic 
architecture was at that time little studied, and Mr. Blore 
contented himself with giving the history of the Manor 
ani Manor House, Mr, Edmund Ferrey, who obviously 
follows the footsteps of his father, has, therefore, the 
great advantage wf a clear and new field before him 
of which he has availed himself with good effect. The 
illustrations are very intefesting, and as they are for the 
most part drawn to scale, they not only furnish informa- 
tion of the most important description for the archzolo- 
gist, but details of great practical value for the architect 
who may be called upon to preserve or restore any old 
English mansions, or to erect a new house upon an 
ancient model, 





Books RECEIVED.— 

Ancient Clussics for English Readers, Virgil. 
Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M.A. (Blackwood.) 
This volume was to have been edited by the late Mr. 

Conington. His representatives and publishers have, how- 

ever, very handsomely permitted Mr. Collins to make use 

of that gentleman's admirable version of the £neid, 
which adds greatly to the interest of the volume, 

The Poetical Works of William Cowper, edited with a 
Memoir by Robert Bell. Vol. ZZ. (Griffin & Co.) 

A new volume of Messrs. Griffin’s cheap re-issue of 
Bell's English Poets. 

WE are glad to welcome a new number (the 34th) of 
Mr. J. G. Nichols’s Herald and Genealogist, in which 
we are always sure to find novelty, and, what is more 
important, accuracy and trustworthy information.—7he 
Book- Worm for July also calls for notice for its curious 
and interesting bibliographical contributions, 


By the 


St. Pavw’s CatHeprat.—30,000/. have been already 
subscribed towards the sum required for the completion 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral; but as this amount includes 
two donations of 2000/. each, which will only be given 
provided that 100,000. are raised by Dec, 31, 1871, it 
behoves all well-wishers to the movement to use every 
effort to enable the committee to secure them. We hope 
to see the works taken in hand without unnecessary 
delay. A concentrated and successful effort in the choir 
would go far to unloose the purse-strings of many who 
now hold back, as, indeed, contidence has already been 
imparted to others by the assurance that alterations—of 
doubtful taste and incomplete—commenced years ago 
will not be further proceeded with. With a view to in- 
teresting all in the work, it has been suggested that the 
parishes throughout the diocese should be organised ; and 
that, under the guidance of the must popular canon of 
the cathedral, all those who may have been ordained in 
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— 
the diocese should associate themselves in some appro- Potices ta Correspontents 
priate manner with the adornment and completion of ‘ : 
the mother-church. We are compelled to postpone until next we ok o 
Tux Giose anv Buackrerars THeatnes.— Mr. | 2°™7*% At Pictorial end Industrial, and several ot) 
Halliwell, in a letter to The Atheneum, announces the agin bof nia » i wet nhs a =a “ 
discovery of a series of documents which reveal the long- 9 ws P ar M of the Olden I 
hidden mystery of the story of the establishment of the ale > Walcot» Wiliam ¢ Wykeham a, cate 
Globe and Blackfriars theatres. It is now certain that | Ist S. x. 66, 193; xi. 66; 3rd S. vi. 61 
Shakespeare, who is more than once alluded to by name, E. B. Will's Coffee House. the corner of Bow now a ham and 
was never a proprietor in either theatre. His sole in reel oa) won te brated than th ume at No.7 
terest in them consisted in a participation, as an actor, in Lond 
the receipts of * what is called the house.” ERRATA » article he on Sowman (ant?, p. 149) 
Tne Camprran Arci £0LOGICAL AssoctATIoN —The ingt = x 180, col. i. third line frem the bottom, for = Reswick’ eed 
twenty-fourth annual meeting of this association will Kesw 
commence ot ist 23, and continue until the conclu- “ Noves & QuERIES " isregistered f ransmissionabroad, 


weU Inn s D van $ as Timbs's 


sion of the week. “he « ts principally visite 

those of the prehistoric character, in which class | . 

of antiquities the county of Anglesea, and especially f CROSTHWAITE’S MUSEUM, KESWICK. 

western portion of it, her than any other district i a 

the Principality. here are also numerous rem of the : ’ . — 

eutiees jadiiinn a. wanally ton * same yprietors of this famous Inst t n, failing to 

of which ha ly been excavated and e m ned by t , , — “ 4 R cP. HARDY AN b bt 

Hon. W q iunley, M.P., of Penrhos. zements fo ' zy out ecision ve Auctioneer ther 
Tur ar ~~ ‘ - . 7 haucer,” i he | Dp t . R - " Kiswics : 

numb t ‘dinbural — iy publish it 


recently ai f ' 
St. An rs. } aint é , oe “es vl aa 

THe pict nt by ¢} eatin oft WE ates tenhe gee rning k. : es unable 
now arrange t ‘ : . 1 ' c »t lest on stalow price 2 wh th ne post 
Museum ‘ ' n ' “6 | A. 4 tOSTHUWAITE, 
Boy,” Reyne 


many other wel vn erpieces. — — 


Tue t é tional Portrait Gallery hav: 
a —_ oe Oey PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
Ary f rhen h wtv-thre MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

- 1855, and exhibited the Royal Academy in th | 192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
owing year. CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 

Ir is report ha r, Tennyson has a new work i1 EXCEEDING 2 
hand. NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 48., 5s., 4 is. per ream. 

IBITI = ENVELOPES. Cream or Blr 6d., 5s. 6d., and Ge. 6d. per 1,000, 
ea -ag~ omer é; a THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High . Is. per 100, 
quest ‘ ma 4 U mmissioner . e that | sTRAW PAPER —Improved quality, 2 ‘ : 
there is no foundati pthe rumour tha e Interna FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. ¢ 
tional Exhibit pointed for 1871 be postponed BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. ar per rea 
reason of the w he first of the aer f mt I BLACK- on SS, Is. per ! sper thick quali. 
ternational xhibitions of Selected Works of 


TINTED LINED NOTE, 2 or reign Co ondence (five 
» rie nd 


dustri . 1 Scientific ties = ’ . irs), 5 quires f 

Industrial Art : ientific Inventions will l Corot 3D STAMPING (Relief), red 2. Gd. per ream, OF 

next year as already announced, Ke , dl Stee aved from Se 
o7s. Busines 


SERMON PAPER, pla 1 . i. 
BOOKS AND ODD VOLI SCHOOL STATIONER ied « e most ral terms. 
Illustrated Price Lis 1 unds, espate foxes, Stationery, 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. is Posta 4 isin ( . t Albums, &¢., pos 


ESTABLISHED 1841.) 


The New Vellum-wove Club-house Paper 
Manufactured and sold only by 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 192, Fleet Street, Corner of Chancery Lane. 


‘Oh for the 7 f easy writing—that would be easy reading!” 
, I penned that exclamation live in our day he 
. The man who, with a sheet of Partridge 
‘ ibhous r before him, could net 

ond beaut ifully would | be a sor r indeed, and 
read v lity whatever wa en on this exqui- 
substance oug vive up reading alle 
1 ali ties and of many 
vat this is incom- 
of straw, or other 
RETsER 1 cheap material, but of the choicest linen fabrics, and manufactured with 
Le Since . ~-—t : poast. 568 ‘ veculiar skill, this is emphat lemen and ladies @ ¢ 
use, and we have much pleasure in recommen to all who desizes® 

really superior article in the way of note pa; 


A SUPPLEWENT Rerorr T IeSsUT ly smooth and ive 
QUIRY INTO > en OF INTERMENT ro . ' gether. We have even end tric 
Chadwick Cotes Gas aa Yalow o ¥ ~ , degrees of fineness, and we 
with re urably the finest, the smoothest, and best . not 


” Civil Service Gazette 





Ww Sample Packet post free for 19 stamps 





